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HE mass meeting at Madison 

Square Garden was a complete 
answer to von Mach, Viereck, and 
their crew. It was, no doubt, a wise 
plan to confront disloyalty directly 
with its opposite, for by this exper- 
ience indignation at dark designs was 
transformed into something positive: 
It emerged as an exalted passion for 
country, and patriotism is a whole- 
some catharsis when reinforced by 
the conviction that one’s country 
stands squarely for truth and right. 
The pity is that such a meeting should 
have been necessary so soon after our 
tremendous experience in the war. 
For though it is to be expected that 
America, with her diverse population, 
will continue to take sides on world 
issues, even when an issue appears to 
have but one worthy side, it was not 
to be expected that von Mach would 


thus early reappear with his pack of 
lies. 


point of fact we are paying the 
penalty for a lack of downright- 
ness at the beginning of the European 
struggle. Whatever the President’s 
official responsibilities, the policy of 
neutrality in thought, which was 
urged upon the American public, 
merely opened the floodgates of pro- 
Germanism and silenced the great 
majority of persons who should have 
felt it incumbent upon them to edu- 
cate public sentiment in those dark 
days. As one looks back, how im- 
pudent seems the figure of von Mach 
arguing in the meeting-places over 
some piddling technicality by which 
Germany was supposed to have been 
justified in her consent to the brutal 
treatment of Serbia! And how pitia- 
ble seems the silence of men of light 
and leading, especially college presi- 
dents and professors in the great 
Middle West, who might so strikingly 
have used the brutal conduct of Ger- 
many as a great moral lesson, having 
all the more force because vividly of 
the present. It is the tradition of 
America to react with moral direct- 
ness to world situations involving the 
issue of humanity. May she long con- 
tinue to do so, even if groups of her 
population mistakenly place their 
sympathies. The distressing thing 
to-day (and we must lay it in some 
measure at the door of that policy of 
neutrality in thought which tended to 
make a brutal cause half-respectable) 
is that a von Mach, who should long 
ago have been wholly discredited, is 
still able to command a _ hearing. 
Lying propaganda must not be al- 
lowed in this country to do duty for 
earnest, if mistaken, discussion. 


HE straightforward statement of 
Secretary Hoover’ concerning 
trade with Russia comes at the right 
moment. Ever since the election in 
November a small but persistent 


clique of Soviet sympathizers have 
been diligently endeavoring to create 
the impression at home and abroad 
that the Bolsheviks would come into 
their own on the fourth of March; 
they prophesied that President Hard- 
ing would reverse the enlightened 
policy announced by Secretary Colby. 
Not only is there no indication of 
such a change but Mr. Hoover’s state- 
ment makes clear that the economic 
foundations of our policy are abso- 
lutely sound. Secretary Hoover sums 
up the situation admirably when he 
points out that the question of trade 
with Russia is far more a political 
question than an economic one so long 
as Russia is under control of the Bol- 
sheviki. Production under this 
régime is impossible, and without pro- 
duction trade is out of the question. 
The export of their limited amounts 
of gold, platinum, and jewelry, regard- 
less of legality of ownership, can have 
no important effect on the situation. 
Meanwhile much of the agitation for 
opening trade relations with the 
Soviet Government, with its concom- 
itant of recognition, appears to have 
found support in the same London 
circles from which comes the pressure 
that has forced the making of the 
Krasin agreement despite the protests 
of the leading business men of Eng- 
land. 


| en British Admiralty have for- 

mally declared for the “one-power 
standard” and for the “capital ship” 
as “still the basis of sea-power.” The 
number of first-line battleships has 
been cut down from thirty-six to 
thirty. But the Admiralty propose 
that this reduced fleet be entirely up 
to date. To this end their estimates 
just submitted to the Commons called 
for the modest sum of £2,500,000 to 
start work on four new units of the 
Hood class to replace obsolescent 
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ships. 
pened. The Commons refused the ap- 


But a startling thing hap- 


propriation. What effect will this 
have on the fate of our Naval Appro- 
priation Bill at the special session? 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
a speech the other day, declared that, 
“if America invites Great Britain to 
a conference on the naval question, 
he is prepared to put aside all other 
business to help that matter forward, 
for there could be no more pressing 
business in the affairs of the world.” 
But why should every fellow be 
waiting for some other fellow to 
speak first? Curiously enough, at 
the very moment the Commons are 
refusing a trifling appropriation to 
keep a reduced imperial navy up to 
date, a report arrives from Lord Jel- 
licoe on naval needs in the Pacific. 
He recommends a Far Eastern fleet 
of 8 battleships, 8 battle cruisers, 10 
light cruisers, 40 destroyers, and 36 
submarines, to be completed by 1924. 
The naval decisions of the Imperial 
Conference of Premiers in June will 
be awaited with interest. 


GOOD deal of the prevailing con- 

fusion regarding the main issue 
between organized labor and the em- 
ployers would be cleared away by 
abandoning the use of the terms 
“open shop” and “closed shop.” Six 
years ago the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Commission formally declared 
that both terms were misleading. The 
commission heard testimony in favor 
of the “open shop” by employers who 
admitted under questioning that they 
would not employ members of a labor 
union. The “open shop” in. such a 
case was not open, and a “closed 
shop” might mean a shop closed either 
to non-union or to union men. The 
commission thereupon decided to em- 
ploy only the terms “union shop” and 
“non-union shop.” The former it de- 
fined as a “shop where the wages, 
the hours of labor, and the general 
conditions of employment are fixed by 
a joint agreement between the em- 
ployer and the trade union,” and the 
latter as a shop wherein “no joint 
agreement exists” and wherein 
wages, hours, and conditions are fixed 
“by the employer without codperation 
with any trade union.” The resolu- 
tion which embodied this declaration 


was one of the few resolutions upon 
which all the members of that di- 
versely constituted body could agree, 
for it was adopted unanimously, and 
the words were used, to the exclusion 
of the more usual terms, throughout 
the text of the report. They have a 
meaning which can not be misunder- 
stood; and their general adoption 
would avoid much of the waste of 
time and befuddlement of the public 
which attends the controversy. 


HE refusal of labor unionists to 
sanction short time in order to 
put more men at work is a poor sign 
of fraternalism. The report that cer- 
tain railroad companies have sug- 
gested the plan to their employees 
only to have it rejected outright ap- 
pears to be true. There is small in- 
dication that the plan is at present 
meeting with any greater favor in the 
other unions. In England the prin- 
ciple of short time has been formally 
condemned. This attitude is deplor- 
able. That there ought to be no such 
thing as involuntary unemployment 
goes without saying. But taking the 
world as it is, the problem is here; 
and whatever efforts are made 
toward its ultimate solution, they 
ought not to exclude this simple and 
effective means of tiding over pres- 
ent difficulties. The principle is an 
old one. It has often in past times, 
though in a small way, been adopted 
with beneficial results. In particu- 
lar, in this country local unions of 
compositors have frequently, during 
times of stress, decreed the five-day 
week, and there are even instances, 
we believe, of an enforced four-day 
week. That at the present time the 
plan is in general disfavor is prob- 
ably due to a belief that, by leaving 
the mass of unemployment as it 
stands, society can be forced to a 
sweeping and radical solution. This 
is evidently the English view. But 
it is short-sighted; and when carried 
into practice it entails a volume of 
privation and suffering that might to 
some extent be mitigated. Short 
time is no solution; it is only a pallia- 
tive. But it is a very present aid in 
time of grave distress, and it ought 
not to be rejected by organized wage- 
earners who pledge themselves to mu- 
tual helpfulness. 


Qt of the day and night a joy has 

taken flight. So mournfully 
muse the editors of revolutionary up- 
lift as they reflect upon the subsi- 
dence and passing of the insurgent 
labor union. Time was, a few short 
months ago, when it flourished. Was 
it not the herald and promise of a 
general upheaval and of glorious 
times to be? It was, and great were 
the jubilations and the exultings 
thereat. But things have taken a 
sharp turn. The labor market is de- 
pressed, and the insurgent element 
finds more profit in bearing the ills 
it knows than in flying to unknown 
alternatives. It is back in the fold 
(to the extent that it has been allowed 
to come back) and it is saying little, 
even though it be sawing no wood. 
And so what was erewhile, in the edi- 


‘torial sanctums: of new-worldism, an 


unfailing fount of ecstasy has dis- 
mally petered out. It went the way 
of “the wave of unrest,” which in 
the elections last autumn measured 
up to no more than a fair-sized ripple, 
and of that other joyous and inspir- 
ing event, the Bolshevik invasion of 
Poland, which collapsed at the gates 
of Warsaw. Yet all is not lost. 
Though much that made-for jubila- 
tion has passed, there is yet much left 
for clamor and railing. Are not the 
black troops still on the Rhine? Yea, 
in essence and effect, though their 
corporeal presences were long ago re- 
moved. And is not Wall Street plan- 
ning an armed invasion of Mexico? 
And do not the devilish machinations 
of Prime Ministers, diplomats, capi- 
talists, and capitalist editors every- 
where continue? Nothing more true. 
And thus, though joy passes, there 
may still be a sort of luxurious con- 
tent to be got out of a contemplation 
of the general state of things. 


E should like to believe that the 
military party in Japan had 
been chastened by the unhappy ad- 
venture in Siberia, and that the cooler 
heads at Tokyo representing the in- 
terests of peaceful commerce were 
coming into the ascendant. Indeed 
the reports a fortnight ago that Ja- 
pan was seriously considering the 
withdrawal of her troops from the 
Maritime Province seemed to indicate 
this. But now comes a dispatch from 
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Pekin stating that a force of Russian 
revolutionaries and Mongolians, un- 
der General Ungern-Sternberg, hav- 
ing captured Urga, “is advancing 
towards the Lake Baikal, evidently in- 
tent on cutting off Russian Soviet 
forces at Chita. Now there are no 
Soviet forces at Chita, but instead 
the new Government of the Far East- 
ern Republic, set up by the recently 
elected Constituent Assembly. The 
Chinese Government has informed 
the foreign legations of the discovery 
of concrete evidence of Japanese sup- 
port, both financial and otherwise, of 
General Ungern-Sternberg. One can 
only conclude that this is simply a 
continuation of the policy by which 
Semenov was used against Kolchak to 
keep Eastern Siberia in a troubled 
state, when Kolchak refused to yield 
to Japanese demands for concessions 
and special privileges. Certainly the 
efforts of the Russians to restore or- 
derly conditions and revive prosperity 
are in grave danger of failure, 
though the blame is not to be laid at 
the door of the unfortunate Russians 
themselves. 


OVIET Russia shows little patience 
with her anarchists and holds 
them under strong constraint. But 
in one place and for one day the bonds 
were loosened, and the apostles of 
absolute freedom had a free hand. 
That was in Moscow on the day of 
Kropotkin’s funeral. Though thou- 
sands of men and women of all shades 
of belief joined in the procession, it 
was led by the anarchists, who 
carried black flags liberally inscribed 
with anti-Governmental sentiments. 
“Where there is authority there is no 
freedom,” read one inscription. ‘“An- 
archists demand liberation from the 
prison of Socialism,” read another. 
Our own Emma was there, according 
to a trustworthy report, and marched 
in the procession. There can be small 
doubt that both inscriptions ex- 
pressed her own views. She may 
very likely have written them. Even 
if the report be true that she has done 
official work for the Government, So- 
viet Russia can not possibly be to her 
liking. She had, except when in her 
more militant moods, a freer and bet- 
ter time in bourgeois America than 
she now has in Communist Russia; 





and if she is there less openly an an- 
tagonist of the Government than she 
was here, it is probably because her 
experience with one deportation has 
persuaded her against inviting an- 
other. It goes without saying that 
she has her grievances against Amer- 
ica; but the statement some time ago 
alleged to have been made by her to 
a correspondent that she was disillu- 
sioned and longed to be back in Amer- 
ica, though it was vigorously de- 
nied, doubtless expresses her inmost 
wish. 


ines official Bolshevik reply to the 

complaints of Arthur Henderson 
regarding the persecution of trade- 
unionists, Social Democrats, and 
others who gave information to the 
British labor delegation, ought to 
prove something of an antipyretic to 
certain fevered pro-Bolsheviks here 
and elsewhere. The Soviet rulers, as 
Mr. Henderson reminds them, had 
solemnly promised immunity to these 
men, and the visiting delegation had 
credulously taken the promise at par. 
But no sooner was the delegation out 
of the country than the Government 
began a campaign of stern reprisals. 
Naturally Mr. 


Henderson was 
shocked, and he said so. The reply 
is pointed and emphatic. Of course 


it impudently denies, in the face of 
what the victims themselves say, that 
the punishments had anything to do 
with the giving of information to the 
British delegates. But it goes fur- 
ther. “Mind your own business,” in 
effect it says. “Anything that opposes 
the Soviet régime is counter-revolu- 
tionary, and the only thing to do with 
counter-revolution is to stamp it out. 
We guess we know counter-revolu- 
tion when we see it. We are not 
averse to listening now and then to 
a little friendly advice from outside, 
provided it comes from the right 
sources, but anything in the nature 
of criticism or censure we scorn- 
fully, positively, and unqualifiedly re- 
ject. So don’t bother us any more 
with your querulous complaints! We 
have troubles enough of our own!” 
Even a whirling dervish of a pro- 
Bolshevik, we should imagine, might 
easily extract something to his ad- 
vantage from a perusal of this docu- 
ment. 


HE communication from Mr. Up- 

ton Sinclair which is found in our 
advertising pages has already ap- 
peared as an advertisement in the 
Survey and in the Nation. To each 
of these publications we sent the fol- 
lowing comments: 


The facts in the case referred to by Upton 
Sinclair in his advertisement ... are, in 
brief, as follows: 


1. In the Weekly Review for November §, 
1920, there appeared a three column review of 
“The Brass Check,” by W. J. Ghent. 


2. In our issue for November 24, there 
appeared a letter of protest, one column in 
length, from Upton Sinclair, dated Pasadena, 
Cal., November 3. 


3. In our issue for December 8, there 
appeared an article by W. J. Ghent, nearly 
three columns long, dealing with Mr. Sin- 
clair’s charges against the Los Angeles 
newspapers. In that same number there ap- 
peared an editorial entitled “The Case of 
Upton Sinclair,’ in which, among other 
things, we printed a long telegram which 
we had received from Mr. Ghent in which he 
protested that it was a “grave injustice” to 
him that Mr. Sinclair’s letter should have 
been printed without giving him a chance to 
reply to it in the same issue. Mr. Sinclair 
lives at Pasadena and Mr. Ghent at Los 
Angeles. We accordingly made the follow- 
ing statement in the editorial: 


In hastening to print Mr. Sinclair’s 
letter without waiting to give Mr. Ghent 
an opportunity to reply in the same is- 
sue—which would have been the usual 
course in such a matter—we were 
actuated by the consideration that the 
delay of two weeks which would thus 
have been caused in the publication of 
Mr. Sinclair’s denial might fairly have 
been regarded by him as an injustice 
in an issue of veracity so distinctly per- 
sonal. 


4. Mr. Sinclair replied to Mr. Ghent in a 
letter three and a half columns long, dated 
Pasadena, December 11. We sent the reply 
to Mr. Ghent and received from him a re- 
joinder dated Los Angeles January 2, which, 
as it happened, was also three and a half 
columns long. To give seven columns of 
space (in addition to all that had preceded) 
to a controversy of this kind was evidently a 
very difficult matter, and the letters did not 
appear until our issue of February 9. They 
had, however, been in type for some time, 
with a view to their being used at the earli- 
est opportunity; and prefixed to them was. 
an editorial note explaining why we felt it 
necessary to devote so much space to the 
correspondence, but adding: “Of course, 
however, we can print no further corre- 
spondence on this subject.” 


5. Mr. Sinclair’s letter, presenting the new 
evidence to which he refers in his advertise- 
ment, reached us before the above-mentioned 
seven-column correspondence was actually 
published, but when it was ready to go into 
the paper and after we had decided that the 
matter must close there. We gave Mr. Sin- 
clair’s letter only the most cursory examina- 
tion, and declined to print it not simply 
“for lack of space” but because of the whole 
Situation as above outlined. 


6. We believe that an injustice was done 
Mr. Sinclair in the matter of the telegram 
to the New York Call, of which he speaks, 
and regret that the limitations of time and 
space prevented our taking up the matter. 
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Kronstadt, Krasin, and 
Communism 


HE Russian situation continues to 
hold the centre of the stage as 
the crucial point in international af- 
fairs, and fresh interest has been 
aroused during the past week by three 
simultaneous happenings—the col- 
lapse of the Kronstadt insurrection, 
the signing of the Krasin trade agree- 
ment between Great Britain and So- 
viet Russia, and Lenin’s alleged re- 
pudiation of Communism. All three 
are bound up together. 

As we pointed out earlier, the 
Kronstadt revolt was premature and 
its suppression under existing condi- 
tions was to be expected. To as- 
sume, however, that the putting down 
of the insurrection increased the 
strength and stability of Soviet rule, 
would be a mistake. Arthur Ran- 
some, Bolshevist apologist and agent, 
fresh from the Communist Congress 
at Moscow, admitted to Francis Mc- 
Cullagh at Reval that the crisis in 
Petrograd and Moscow had been 
caused by discontent on the part of 
the people, but assured him that the 
discontent “was silenced instantly 
when the Kronstadt mutiny brought 
the threat of more war and a new 
White front.” The truth is that the 
discontent was coincident with the 
Kronstadt outbreak and was silenced 
with executions. Ransome’s admis- 
sion of a discontent that was officially 
denied by Moscow is the significant 
feature of his report. Reliable re- 
ports indicate that the uprising at 
Kronstadt, although overcome and 
sanguinarily suppressed, neverthe- 
less served as a spark to kindle out- 
breaks elsewhere which are likely to 
increase with the coming of spring. 

We must confess to surprise and 
disappointment at the signing of the 
Krasin trade agreement. Not that it 
really makes any change in the actual 
trade situation, but it seems beneath 
the dignity of a great Power at 
this late day to go through the 
farce of giving official sanction to a 
futile document, the only use of which 
is to give a touch of belated prestige 
to the declining fortunes of Leninist 
rule. English traders secure no 
tangible advantages or opportunities 


which are not already ours, nor any 
protection against Soviet fraud. The 
decisions of the English courts in the 
matter of Soviet stolen property are 
not set aside nor the rights of the legal 
owners impaired. The fact is that 
Moscow was forced by the desperate 
situation in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment finds itself to accept the British 
nullifying provisions in toto to secure 
the appearance of concluding a suc- 
cessful negotiation, while the British 
Government, its demands acceded to, 
probably considered that the time had 
passed when such an agreement 
could be harmful. It has, neverthe- 
less, been seized upon at once by Bol- 
shevist sympathizers as an argument 
that America should follow England’s 
example lest perchance—for they 
have our commercial interests so 
deeply at heart, despite their pro- 
fessed hatred of the capitalistic sys- 
tem—the British should steal a 
march on us and get all the Russian 
plums. It is refreshing therefore to 
read Secretary Hoover’s clean-cut 
statement that resumption of trade 
with Russia is impossible until Bol- 
shevism is abandoned or overthrown 
and that the return of economic sta- 
bility to Europe depends on the re- 
pudiation of Bolshevism by Russia. 
This is pretty definite assurance that 
Lenin, Trotsky & Co. need not look 
to us for assistance. 


The third item of news, that of 
Lenin’s alleged backsliding, is by far 
the most interesting. The first ac- 
count was that of Francis McCullagh 
in a special dispatch to the New York 
Herald from Reval, March 18. In it 
he reported a summary of Lenin’s 
speeches at the Tenth Congress of 
the Communist party at Moscow, 
which concluded its sessions on 
March 17. According to this sum- 
mary Lenin has abandoned the whole 
Communist programme and given up 
the idea of a world revolution. He 
not only found agreements with bour- 
geois Governments and concessions to 
capitalists indispensable, but he car- 
ried his thesis of granting to the 
peasants the right of private trade 
and the ownership of their land, 
taxes in kind to take the place of 
requisitions. Private enterprises of 
artisans are to be permitted until the 
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big socialistic enterprises are estab- 
lished “ten years hence or more,” and 
frank admission is made that Russian 
industry cannot be reéstablished 
without foreign aid, while the mere 
importation of equipment is not 
enough. 

McCullagh is one of the ablest and 
most reliable correspondents, but in 
this case he seems to have been car- 
ried off his base a trifle by what ap- 
peared to him startling news and af- 
fected somewhat by his biased in- 
formant. It is not surprising that 
Lenin should make the statements at- 
tributed to him, for they merely para- 
phrase what he has said before and 
describe in slightly changed language 
conditions already known to exist. 
Lenin is an opportunist par excellence. 
His chief claim to fame rests upon 
the dexterity with which he has been 
able to shift his position to avoid the 
logical consequences of his theories, 
and on the sophistry by which he con- 
vinced his followers of his consist- 
ency. His present apparently frank 
statement is capable of two inter- 
pretations, neither inconsistent with 
the other. The first is that he is em- 
ploying this method of deceiving the 
English, leading them to believe that 
a change of policy is being adopted 
that promises to open up to them the 
peasants’ stores of grain, thereby 
persuading them to sign a trade 
agreement. The second interpreta- 
tion is that he has recognized as hope- 
less the struggle to impose the Com- 
munist programme on the peasant 
masses. This corroborates from the 
other side the analysis we presented 
last week of the development of a 
great peasant movement in Russia. 
The concessions granted, however, 
are in form more apparent than real, 
while in actual fact the peasants are 
engaged in private trade and enter- 
prise despite Soviet decrees. The 
real significance of the apparent 
shift of Lenin is the proof that it 
gives of the desperate situation in 
which the Soviet Government now 
finds itself. That any such expedi- 


ents will be successful at this late 
date in averting economic collapse or 
that it is possible to modify the sys- 
tem into something workable is not 
to be expected. 
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The Plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia 


results of the plebiscite in Up- 
per Silesia must have surprised 


even the Germans. Their own stat- 
istics show that the majority of the 
population is Polish, and, though we 
allow for some German bluff in the 
reports, the conclusion to be drawn 
from these leaves little doubt as to 
the result being favorable to Ger- 
many. The importation of outsiders, 
which was organized by the Germans 
with their accustomed thoroughness, 
can not entirely explain their suc- 
cess. The large class of indifferent 
voters, whose chief concern is safety 
rather than patriotism, very likely 
declined Polish citizenship with its 
onerous military duties imposed on 
Poland by the fear of a Bolshevist in- 
vasion, a fear unallayed by the con- 
clusion of peace between Moscow and 
Warsaw. The enforced disarmament 
of Germany made citizenship in the 
Reich more eligible to these unmili- 
tary elements. And who would blame 
them for saying with the Romans, 
“ubi bene, ibi patria,” which, adapted 
to their case, does not even imply a 
preference for the good but accept- 
ance of the lesser of two evils. 

The plebiscite of March 20 does not 
mark a definitive settlement of the 
dispute. Its results simply serve 
as a means of information for the 
commission in Paris, where the line 
of division between Germany and 
Poland will ultimatély be drawn by 
the Allies, who may base their deci- 
sion on other considerations than the 
wishes of an apparent majority of 
the electorate. The plebiscite as a 
panacea for the rectification of na- 
tional grievances is generally recog- 
nized to be a snare and a delusion. 
By making the present the sole basis 
for a readjustment, with utter dis- 
regard of the claims of the past, the 
Entente diplomats can not drain the 
wells of discord but will only force the 
turbulent waters to shift their sub- 
terranean course. The minority may 
stand for the traditions of former 
days, which, being the mainspring 


of the people’s pride of ancestry and 
love of country, may outweigh in im- 
portance the numerical strength of 


the new settlers whom no historical 
ties bind to the land. 

If the Allies choose to be guided by 
the results of the voting, the South 
of the disputed province will go to 
Poland, and with it most of the coal 
mines which were the principal stake 
in the plebiscite. But the diplomats 
in Paris may decide to treat Upper 
Silesia as an indivisable unit and 
allow the vote of the Polish popula- 
tion in the South to be overruled by 
the aggregate vote of the country. 
The latter view would seem to be 
favored in London, the division of 
Upper Silesia has its advocates in 
Paris, now that all chance is lost of 
its going entirely to Poland. The re- 
tention of Upper Silesia would make 
the Germans more amenable in the 
indemnity question, but the French 
are not anxious to make payment 
more easy for the Germans by grant- 
ing them resources which will help 
them to regain their economic supre- 
macy in Europe. Important conse- 
quences, therefore, will result from 
the decision to be taken in Paris, a 
decision which will prove another 
severe test for the Entente’s homo- 
geneity. 


Licenses for Cable 
Landings 
HATEVER the outcome of the 
legal tangle arising from the 
Western Union’s attempt to land a 
cable on the beach at Miami, one of 
the first acts of the new Congress 
should be to reintroduce and pass 
Senator Kellogg’s bill authorizing the 
President to control cable landings. 
We venture to reprint in full a sum- 
mary which appeared in the New 
York Times of March 14: 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in refusing the Government’s appeal for an 
injunction to prevent the Western Union from 
landing in Florida the cable connecting with 
the British line along the coast of Brazil, has 
not yet made possible the connection of the 
cable. There is another suit in the District of 
Columbia, and the whole issue will be taken 
up to the Supreme Court. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals, however, held that the precedents 
did not establish the right of the President to 
forbid the landing of cables. In a number of 
instances in the last fifty years that right has 
been exercised by the Executive, and success- 
fully ; in two or three instances law officers of 
the Government held that it would exceed the 
President’s powers. Something more than a 
year ago a bill was introduced by Senator 
Kellogg explicitly conferring that power on the 


President, and if the Supreme Court sustains 
the Circuit Court that bill ought to be re- 
introduced and passed. 

For in the present controversy over the 
control of the world’s lines of communication 
this Government is at a dangerous disadvan- 
tage. In most other countries the Government 
and the cable companies co-operate closely. 
This is notably the case with the British. But 
our Government has become involved in a fight 
with the chief of the American cable interests, a 
company which ought to be the Government’s 
principal ally in the struggle for adequate and 
safe American cable service. The Western 
Union’s record makes it inconceivable that its 
officials would deliberately maintain a position 
which they regard as unfavorable to the com- 
mercial interests of the country, but their cer- 
tainty of the good intentions of their British 
partners in the South American cable lines is 
not shared by everybody. They have drifted 
into a position where they are fighting to main- 
tain the cable monopoly held till lately by a 
British company over communication between 
the United States and Brazil. By a combina- 
tion of favorable concessions jand the accidents 
of geography, that company’s position in the 
northern Brazilian ports is in all probability 
unassailable, but the All-America Cables have 
laid lines to Santos and Rio de Janeiro, and 
thereby made possible communication over 
American lines between the United States and 
the chief centres of Brazilian trade. The Wes- 
tern Union can control the routing of mes- 
Sages originating in the United States, and that 
power, if the cable laid to the Florida coast 
can be landed, might be used to drive the All- 
America Cables out of Rio and Santos in order 
to perpetuate the monopoly of the British com- 
pany. If the British company will surrender 


its monopoly, the Western Union cable can be 
landed. 


The problems involved are far from 
simple. Immediately there is the 
question of commercial rivalry, but 
above this is the larger issue of 
America’s struggle to secure world 
cable communications that shall serve 
our interests untrammeled by foreign 
interference. In the present instance 
the question hinges on whether the 
connection of an American company 
with a foreign company continues a 
monopoly in Brazil contrary to our 
interests and, if so, whether the con- 
trol of the landing privilege can be 
properly used to protect ourselves 
against this monopoly. Confronted 
by these considerations, the Executive 
Power of this country has taken the 
stand against the granting of the 
license to land the cable from Barba- 
dos at Miami. 

Certain considerations point clearly 
to the Executive as the proper reposi- 
tory of the power to control landings. 

1. The Executive is the customary 
and established agency for the exer- 
cise of the power, having exerted it 
repeatedly during the last fifty years. 

2. It is desirable to place the grant- 
ing or refusing of cable rights in the 
same hands which conduct our diplo- 
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macy. National welfare, trade, and 
diplomacy itself are so indissolubly 
bound up with lines of communica- 
tion that this country must soon rec- 
ognize the importance which other 
Governments are attaching to their 
communication systems, and make a 
start on its own account. This point 
was brought out most effectively by 
Mr. Norman H. Davis, former Under- 
Secretary of State, in his testimony 
before the sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate’s Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

3. The International Communica- 
tions Conference, which met at Wash- 
ington in October of last year, pur- 
suant to the terms of the protocol 
signed by the five great Powers in 
Paris in May, 1919, though much was 
expected of it, has up to the present 
merely arrived at a modus vivendi for 
operating to the joint financial ac- 
count of the five Powers the cables to 
which Germany renounced all claim 
by the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Meanwhile the United States, 
like Italy, has no real share in the 
cables. With the President possessed 
of the authority contemplated by 
Senator Kellogg’s bill, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the Government 
would work out a plan, through diplo- 
matic channels, for protecting its 
cable interests and for codrdinating 
these with the lines of communication 
of the other Powers. 


North Dakota Pays 
the Price 


HE silver lining of the Russian 
cloud is the fact that the world 

has for the moment learned the les- 
son of Socialism. It has learned that 
an attempt to put into practice the 
fallacies of Karl Marx leads inevi- 
tably to a dictatorship of fanatics 
and criminals, to economic ruin, and 
to moral collapse. The poor, suffer- 
ing Russian people, first trusting and 
gullible, and then terrorized and help- 
less, have paid the terrible price. On 
an infinitely smaller scale, and hap- 
pily in coin instead of blood, the 
people of North Dakota are paying 
the price of the Non-Partisan League 
experiment in economic fallacy. The 
cost is heavy and spells ruin for many 


an honest, hard-working family, but 
the lesson will not be lost on the 
people of other States. 


The game of Townley and his fel- 
low manipulators was a merry one 
while it lasted, but now the day of 
reckoning has come, and in the cold, 
gray dawn of the morning after their 
dupes are taking stock of the wreck- 
age and ruefully facing the problem 
of paying for the orgy of the night 
before. What the cost will be or how 
much may be salvaged from the wreck 
can not yet be told, but the extent and 
character of the orgy may be seen in 
the report of Bishop, Brissman & 
Company, auditors, and the investiga- 
tion of the Legislative Committee, 
now made public in spite of strenuous 
efforts at concealment by Non-Parti- 
san League officials. 


The general history of the Non- 
Partisan League movement in North 
Dakota is well known. Sufficient 
publicity has been given to it by such 
radical journals as the New Republic 
and the Nation, which lauded to the 
skies this magnificent experiment in 
community ownership and uplift that 
was to shake the very foundations of 
capitalistic finance. The people of 
North Dakota had a real grievance. 
They were at the mercy of the banks 
and commission merchants of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Chicago. They 
could not hold their crops for high 
prices and they had to accept grad- 
ings of their products at the will of 
the purchaser. Their natural resent- 
ment at a situation that contained 
many elements of injustice made 
them the easy victims of the enticing 
schemes of Townley and his associ- 
ates. Why not as a State build their 
own elevators and do away with the 
rapacious middleman? Why not 
have their own bank and finance 
themselves with their own money? 
Why not undertake every sort of 
State-owned enterprise? It all looked 
very simple and attractive and there 
were not lacking plenty of good 
speakers and writers to make it ap- 
pear more so. The sort of ideas fed 
to them is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing illuminating description of 
the banking business of Frederic C. 
Howe, the exponent of novel economic 
theories: 


Banking is an easily understood business. It 
can be carried on with conservative manage- 
ment at very little risk... . It consists in 
receiving other people’s money, and in lending 
it out again to the people who deposited it, 
That is how banking differs from other busi- 
ness. The banker borrows the depositor’s 
money, usually for nothing, and then lends the 
same money back again at from 6 to 10 per 
cent. interest... . 

The industrial classes have no credit at all, 
And the producing classes are but little better 
off. There are banks enough; every small town 
has from one to three banks. And they are 
bulging with deposits. But these deposits are 
not available for the producing classes. They 
are used for something else. . . . The smallest 
bank in the country has become a part of an 
international banking monopoly. It is a sucker, 
a feeder, a little sponge that draws to itself the 
resources of the country, the village or the 
town, which resources in turn can be used by 
the big exploiting banks of New York. It is 
the man farthest down who needs credit most. 
Yet the bankers will not supply it. They pre- 
fer to send their money to Wall Street; to use 
it to aid speculators, packers, middlemen, or 
for other commercial and speculative purposes, 


North Dakota embarked on its 
little adventure into Utopia. The 
Bank of North Dakota was set up as 
the hub of the system. The official 
report of the auditing company 
throws light on the financial methods 
of the Non-Partisan League in start- 
ing it. When the bank was ready, 
as far as physical equipment other 
than cash was concerned, to open its 
doors, it gave two checks amounting 
to $2,000,000 to the State Industrial 
Commission for State bonds. The 
State Industrial Commission endorsed 
the checks and turned them back to 
the Bank of North Dakota, and thus 
was started, without a dollar of cash 
capital, an institution which, under 
the law, was the depository of all 
public funds in the State of North 
Dakota, including not only the funds 
of the State proper, but the funds cf 
counties, cities, villages, townships, 
and school districts. And this ma- 
neeuvre was made while the bonds 
were in litigation! 

As soon as it began to get in de- 
posits of public funds, the bank 
started to finance with them various 
State schemes, although the plan was 
to do this through the sale of bonds. 
The auditing company report shows 
that during the eighteen months of 
its existence up to December 3, 1920, 
it had lent $1,135,000 to the Indus- 
trial Commission to finance the North 
Dakota Mill and Elevator Association 
and the North Dakota Home Build- 
ers’ Association. The bank has also 
invested $2,906,069 in farm loans 
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which run for a period of thirty 
years. Meanwhile the bank redepos- 
ited large amounts in local banks all 
over the State; the daily balance 
sheet of February 1 disclosed total 
redeposits of $5,698,456, of which 
$539,879, or nearly one-tenth, was in 
the 32 banks that were closed by the 
State bank examiner as the result of 
his investigation. Altogether the Bank 
of North Dakota has nearly $5,000,- 
000 “frozen” in long-time credits, de- 
posits tied up in closed banks, and 
advances to State industries, to say 
nothing of what may develop from 
the enormous redeposits in specially 
favored private banks. Meanwhile it 
is frankly admitted that the State- 
owned flour mill has shown a loss, 
and the manager has resigned. The 
Home Builders’ Association is also in 
bad shape and its manager is reported 
a complete nervous wreck as a re- 
sult of the disclosures. Among other 
things brought out in the report of 
this institution is the fact that it pur- 
chased great quantities of lumber, 
more than it could possibly use in 
home building in the course of a year, 
at a time when prices were at the 
peak. 

Early in February the condition of 
the bank became so bad that the In- 
dustrial Commission issued an order 
that it should honor and pay promptly 
only the checks of school treasurers, 
those of State penal, charitable, and 
educational institutions, and the 
checks of county treasurers who were 
depositing all their incoming funds in 
the State bank. All other treasurers’ 
checks were to be simply registered 
for payment when money became 
available with which to make pay- 
ments. At the same time another 
motion was adopted instructing the 
bank to send collectors to private 
banks to force the collection of funds 
due, a procedure which, if strictly en- 
forced, would result in closing at least 
two hundred more banks in North 
Dakota. The City of Fargo and sev- 
eral counties have started garnish- 
ment proceedings in the endeavor to 
recover some of their funds. 

All efforts to sell bonds of the State 
of North Dakota in any large amount 
have failed completely, and when it 
became necessary to secure money at 


almost any cost, a deal was made with 
the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Bank 
of Chicago by which a loan of $1,- 
000,000 was obtained, $1,200,000 of 
State bonds being put up as security, 
but under extraordinary conditions. 
It is reported that provision is made 
that, if the loan is not met when due, 
the creditor institution is permitted 
to sell these bonds at private sale 
without any restriction as to mini- 
mum price, this amount to be cred- 
ited against the debt, and the balance 
to remain as an obligation of the 
“State of North Dakota doing busi- 
ness through the Bank of North Da- 
kota.” The poor property-holder of 
North Dakota will probably have to 
pay double. More recently an at- 
tempt was made to raise $6,000,000 
from bankers in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, but as they very naturally in- 
sisted that North Dakota banking 
methods and industrial operations 
should be put in order so as to give 
reasonable safety to their investment 
and as the authorities could give no 
reasonable assurance of this, the deal 
fell through. 

Naturally they could give no such 
assurances, for the political system is 
rotten to the core. Some light is 
thrown on this in the report of the 
auditing company and of the investi- 
gating committee. It appears that 
through political pull certain banks 
in which League officials and their 
friends were interested were favored 
with large deposits from the State 
bank, so much so indeed that five per 
cent of the banks received twenty per 
cent of the total redeposits. Some of 
the cases that came to light are as- 
tounding. So, for example, on De- 
cember 3 the Scandinavian-American 
Bank of Fargo, with a combined cap- 
ital and surplus of $60,000, owed the 
Bank of North Dakota $444,127; the 
eight other banks of Fargo, whose 
combined capital and surplus amount 
to $1,552,000, had total liabilities to 
the State bank of $110,519. In Deer- 
ing there is a bank of $20,000 capital 
and surplus which owes $57,574 to 
the State bank. This is the Security 
State Bank, and its president is 
Frank B. Wood, member of the ex- 


‘ecutive committee of the Non-Parti- 


san League, and its vice-president is 


Howard Wood, Lieutenant Governor 
of the State. Many similar instances 
were disclosed. 

Besides all this, it was shown that 
some $60,000 of “undesirable” col- 
lateral which was found in the Scan- 
dinavian-American Bank when that 
institution was closed by the bank 
examiner in 1919, has since found its 
way into the Bank of North Dakota. 
As a sample of League methods of 
high finance it came out that J. W. 
Brinton, formerly a member of the 
inner circle, gave a check for $11,000 
on the Mercantile State Bank of Min- 
neapolis, when his associates were 
aware that he had no deposit there 
but wanted this check to appear in 
the cash items of the Scandinavian- 
American Bank to make a showing 
when they were trying to get a Sn- 
preme Court ruling to reopen it. 

Conditions are now in a state of ab- 
solute chaos, and it is not easy to see 
how financial disaster can be averted. 
Taxes are abnormally high and the 
proceeds have been diverted to un- 
sound schemes and “frozen” loans. 
No money is available for the legiti- 
mate expenses of government or to 
meet hail loss insurance claims of 
$800,000 owing to farmers. At best 
the liquidation of this evil-smelling 
mess will mean the piling up of a 
heavy debt at high rates of interest, 
for the credit of the State has been 
impaired and confidence weakened by 
its crazy experiments and bad busi- 
ness methods, and this reputation will 
remain even after the Non-Partisan 
League gang has been thrown out, 
bag and baggage. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
March 18.] 


GERMANY: We can not undertake to 
estimate the situation, as the military 
men say; it is too dark and intricate. 
We can only indicate certain features. 
The object of the penalties now on foot 
is to cause Germany to knuckle under and 
subscribe the Paris programme. It 
seems very doubtful whether the penal- 
ties will suffice. The opposition has been 
organized by Herr Stinnes, and is being 
strengthened and kept hot by his propa- 
ganda and machinations. ’Tis said he 
has deliberately slowed down industry 
and caused unemployment and hunger, 
his propaganda throwing the blame 
therefor on the Allies; that a nasty and 
vengeful spirit has thus been created 
among the workmen. There was a time 
when German workmen of the Left 
acknowledged German guilt for the war. 
It is claimed that, thro’ the devices of 
Herr Stinnes, this sentiment has been 
replaced by a passionate conviction that 
Germany is guiltless. Such a conviction, 
become unanimous and fanned into a 
fanatical flame, might be turned sin- 
istrously to account. Do Herr Stinnes’s 
hopes look to America? Would he say 
to us: “Behold the effects of the penal- 
ties—the unemployment and the hunger; 
listen to the chorus, fanatically sincere, 
‘We are not guilty’; from such poverty, 
from such fanatical opposition no repara- 
tion payments can be wrenched; help us, 
save Central Europe and the world?” Or 
do his hopes look to Russia, whence he 
has lately received extraordinary con- 
cessions? It should be remembered that 
complete disarmament as per the Spa 
agreement is not required before July 
ist. A last desperate effort of Red Rus- 
sia before July 1st to break through to 
the west and join a Holy War in Ger- 
many? Could such things be? Any- 
thing could be since 1913: more especially 
anything could be in a Germany pre- 
pared by generations of the Hohenzollern 
for the domination of a Stinnes. 


We offer another thought. The con- 
viction that Germany is guiltless and 
brutally oppressed is a sentiment that 
might get beyond the control of even 
Herr Stinnes and create a Terror all 
its own. A horrible thought. Propa- 
ganda may defeat itself. If Germany is 
guiltless, then Jack the Ripper should 
be beatified and Heliogabalus canonized. 


The Upper Silesian plebiscite will take 
place on March 20. A large number of 
Germans born in Upper Silesia but now 
living elsewhere will return to vote. 
Some say, 300,000; but how so many un- 
less, as good Americans go to Paris to 
die, good Germans go to Upper Silesia 


to be born? The present population of 
Upper Silesia is about two millions. 


GREAT BRITAIN: The trade agree- 
ment between Moscow and Great Britain 
has at last been signed. Our first 
thoughts on this subject we managed to 
confine within our bosom, where they al- 
most set up an internal combustion. But 
anon came the consoling suggestion: 
Why worry? Everybody knows the 
blarsted thing won’t work; that the ut- 
most of its effect will be as a sop to 
British Labor and a trifling concession 
to Muscovite vanity. But after a little 
we did begin to worry, natheless. That 
the British Government should demean 
itself by casting such a sop to British 
Labor is proof of how terribly embar- 
rassed by Labor it is. The one great 
advantage which the agreement proposes 
to Britain—namely, cessation of Red ac- 
tion and propaganda against British in- 
terests in the East—seems illusory. 
Russia has nothing to export except gold, 
and the question of whether such gold 
arriving in Britain may be attached for 
the benefit of old creditors is left to the 
British courts, which are almost certain 
to attach. [A clause provides that in 
such case Moscow may abrogate the 
agreement at once. ] 

So much for the advantage to Britain: 
—a sop to Labor. On the other hand, 
the advantage to Moscow—though quite 
intangible and imponderable—from such 
quasi-recognition, the moral _ effect 
thereof, may turn out very important. 
British Labor, having exhausted the 
slight moisture in the sop, may clamor 
for full recognition of Moscow and for 
legislation to postpone the satisfaction 
of old British debts. Again our bosom 
waxeth hot with matter denied utter- 
ance, and we turn to other themes. 

In June there will be a conference in 
London of the Premiers of the British 
Empire, to consider chiefly the following 
matters: 

1. The Japanese Treaty; shall it be 
renewed, and, if so, with what modifica- 
tions? 2. The imperial naval policy. 3. 
The general imperial foreign policy. 


SPAIN: Sefor Dato having been as- 
sassinated (by a Syndicalist, there seems 
no doubt), Sefior Salazar again heads a 
conservative coalition cabinet. The Span- 
ish Syndicalists have restored Murder 
to its proper place among the fine arts; 
their style is Iberian, racy of the soil, 
darkly romantic. 


NEAR EAST: A pleasant report al- 
leges that the Caucasus Armenians have 
risen, have made prisoners of the Bol- 
shevist army of occupation, and have set 
up a White Government in Erivan. 


RUSSIA: With overwhelming forces 
Trotsky has recaptured Kronstadt from 
the rebels. We have little news of the 
process of the other revolts lately so 
numerously reported from all over 
European and Asiatic Russia. Terek, 
Kuban, and Daghestan, we hear, are still 
up; apparently Western Siberia also. 
We especially desire news from Western 
Siberia, that land of sturdy pioneers; but 
do not get it. 

The definitive treaty of peace between 
Red Russia and Poland is to be signed 
at Riga this evening. We can approve 
of that treaty only if the Poles regard 
it as merely temporary, pending the fall 
of the Soviet power in Russia. The only 
justification of the present eastern 
frontier of Poland is that it affords a 
strategic line for defense against pos- 
sible Red aggression. The districts west 
of the strategic line which have a popu- 
lation overwhelmingly Russian should re- 
vert to Russia as soon as she has rid 
herself of Bolshevik rule; Poland can 
not hope to hold them. 

There seems to be a good deal of justi- 
fication for the belief that the recent 
crop of insurrections all over Russia 
(European and Asiatic) has extraordi- 
nary significance, these insurrections be- 
ing spontaneous, not fomented from 
without, evincing nation-wide dissatis- 
faction of workmen, peasants, soldiers, 
and sailors; and for the further belief 
that, henceforth until their fall, which 
may be near or some time ahead, the 
Reds will be so fully occupied with in- 
ternal troubles as to be unable to launch 
any external attacks. 

We spoke of the fall of the Red régime 
as a thing assured; yet doubtful whether 
near or somewhat remote. Tho’ condi- 
tions are almost ineffably wretched in 
Russia, tho’ disaffection is becoming 
more and more rife and demonstrative: 
yet, with their espionage organization, 
with their ingenious system of army con- 
trol (commissars, detachments of Com- 
munists, Red Finns and Letts, Chinese, 
Bashkirs, etc.), and because of the lack 
of effective codperation of the anti-Bol- 
shevists, the difficulty of achieving such 
codperation, that weird gang at Moscow 
seem like to hold on a good bit longer. 
Ludendorff insists that they could be 
ousted only by foreign intervention. As 
such intervention seems unlikely, then, 
if Ludendorff is right, we may have to 
fall back on humorous Nature to right 
things. Shelley’s son was a bluff, red- 
cheeked Philistine. Who knows? The 
children of those ogres may turn out 
very nice people, of the capitalist type; 
like us. Oh, no! Heaven forfend! Not 
like us; but like the best Russians we 
have known; that is, very nice indeed. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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American Policy and European 


Debts 


HE United States of America is per- 
haps the one great civilized country 
where the control of finance is actually 
in the hands of the legislature, instead 
of the executive. Congress can and does 
overrule the Cabinet in a manner in 
which the British House of Commons 
can not or, at any rate, would not. And 
this means that the handling of these 
European debts is here a topic of public 
discussion. The experts may write and 
talk about it—the Secretary of the 
Treasury may hand in suggestions; but 
the verdict is announced at the Capitol, 
and in advance of that verdict no inter- 
national guarantee can be given. This is, 
of course, the particular working of the 
American Constitution which Europeans 
find it so hard to understand. Over 
there, responsible Ministers can utter a 
pledge, even on finance, which—unless 
the Ministry be defeated and forced to 
resign—will be honored. 

Speaking for myself alone, I have re- 
gretted the “mission” of Sir George 
Paish, with his request—indeed, it was 
almost a demand—for cancellation of the 
debts and a further large investment of 
American money in Europe. From the 
British standpoint, this propaganda has, 
I think, done harm. It has suggested 
that the United Kingdom would not be 
in a position to meet her obligations, 
which is a supposition unjust to her, 
and it ignored certain factors in respect 
of continental Europe which American 
finance is bound to take into account. 
After the armistice, the United States 
did lend, publicly and privately, directly 
and through London, immense sums to 
continental Europe. It is idle to pretend 
that these billions were devoted to the 
healing tasks of reconstruction. Na- 
tions, large and small, indulged in bitter 
animosities, erected frontiers against 
each other, and then expected the United 
States, with a citizenship that is the ne- 
gation of such animosities, to finance 
disruption. Britain, as the stepping 
stone between the Old World and the 
New, has had, perforce, to attempt this 
impossibility. Her sterling exchange 
would to-day rise sharply if London 
ceased to support Paris and Rome by 
purchasing francs and lire offered in 
New York. 

I am far from urging that no consid- 
eration or leniency should be shown in 
the United States as a creditor to her 
debtors among the Allies. Strictly, the 
funding of interest until the year 1923 
affords time to look this business fairly 
and squarely in the face. To begin with, 
is there any reason in the world except 
a distaste for taxation why other Euro- 
pean countries, including Germany, 


should not balance their budgets as 
Britain has done? It means an effective 
income tax and it also means a reduc- 
tion in military expenditure. It is one 
thing to ask New York to finance gen- 
uine capital expenditure. It is quite an- 
other thing to ask her to finance deficits 
which, if it were not for political ex- 
igencies, would be avoided. If these bud- 
gets were balanced, a long step would be 
taken towards bringing within bounds 
the inflation of currency by means of 
paper money. It would be too much to 
say that this in itself would be enough 
to restore a balance of the exchanges. 
But it is quite certain that, until the 
inflation is reduced, the exchanges never 
will be balanced. Merely flooding Eu- 
rope with American credit will not help 
in the least to bring Europe back to a 
gold standard. On the contrary, it will 
tempt her further along the downward 
path to bankruptcy. 

I must not be understood as dissuad- 
ing American banks from financing Eu- 
rope, but I am submitting that the time 
has come when, in the interest of Eu- 
rope herself, some very plain conditions 
should be laid down. Europe should be 
told that she can have international credit 
or she can have internecine rancor, but 
she can not have both. She must make 
a choice between her passions and her 
purse. And it will be only through the 
open, blunt diplomacy of the United 
States that she can hope to learn this. 

At the same time, having thus spoken 
with the utmost frankness on the Eu- 
ropean side of the case, I may, perhaps, 
say a word or two, with equal candor, 
on the interests, as we conceive them, of 
the American people. Before the war, 
the United States owed Europe four bil- 
lion dollars. To-day Europe owes the 
United States sixteen billion dollars. It 
means that, in a year or two, there must 
be a large change in the balance of trade. 
Before the war, the United States main- 
tained a margin of exports which paid 
for interest on her debts, for cost of her 
freights, for moneys remitted by her 
citizens to their friends at home, and 
for expenses of her tourists in Europe, 
with miscellaneous items like insurance. 
In years to come, the United States will 
receive interest instead of paying it, she 
will arrange for her own carrying trade, 
and she will have therefore to arrange 
for large remittances from Europe, which 
can only be made, from month to month, 
by means of imported goods. If Europe 
is to pay the interest and principal on 
her debts, it means that Europe must 
invade the American market. That is, I 
take it, an axiom in exact economics. 
For the moment, the movement of goods 


may be masked by the export of new 
capital from America into Europe, but 
this financing of Europe will come to an 
end in time, and then the outflow of 
goods from Europe will be manifest 
enough. The United States will find her- 
self in the same position as Britain, 
which country, by lending steadily to her 
neighbors, developed an immense excess 
of imports. 

It seems to me, then, that the facts 
upon which the people of the United 
States have to make their decision are 
broadly as follows: Britain has bal- 
anced her budget and can pay interest 
and sinking fund on her American loans. 
She has no need to ask New York for 
fresh capital, for it is responsibly esti- 
mated that in the year just concluded 
her visible and “invisible” exports more 
than covered her imports and she cer- 
tainly reduced her international obliga- 
tions by some hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

With regard to other countries in Eu- 
rope, it is not quite certain whether 
they will be able, within any measurable 
distance of time, to pay either interest 
or sinking fund on their debts. Some 
of these debts, as of Russia, must obvi- 
ously be written down—probably this is 
true of Italy. Some authorities have 
suggested that the matter be left in 
abeyance for ten years and then raised 
again. This seems to be clearly a mis- 
taken line of policy. It leaves the United 
States in the invidious position of a 
deferred creditor. It gives her no assur- 
ance that at the end of ten years she 
will find herself in any more favorable 
relation to those who owe her money. 
And exactly as in the case of Germany 
over her reparations, the uncertainty of 
the Allied obligations will retard their 
industrial recovery. With regard to con- 
tinental Europe, Britain and the United 
States are both creditors. To that ex- 
tent, their position is the same. What- 
ever arrangement they may make be- 
tween themselves over the debt due from 
Britain to the United States, they should 
review, in common, the debts which the 
other Allies owe to each of them. If 
France and Italy can not pay 100 per 
cent., it should be determined, here and 
now, what they severally can pay—if 
anything—and at what dates. The 
amounts fixed should be possible, not im- 
possible, and the remissions should be 
generous, if there have to be remissions. 
But, above all, the thing should be cleared 
up—not allowed to hang over—and the 
money markets of New York and Lon- 
don, which will have to assist in the liqui- 
dation of the war debts, should be told, 
once for all, how the matter stands, what 
flotations of bonds will be needed, and 
what security will be behind these bonds. 

P. W. WILSON 

New York Office, 

London Daily News 
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The Relentless War Against 
Bolshevism in Italy 


HERE is a general fear in Italy that 

the recent bloody events in Florence 

and other cities may be misunderstood 

abroad as signs of an imminent revolu- 

tion, whereas they are, according to most 

people here, sure signs of a speedy re- 
turn to peace and normal conditions. 

Owing to the inability of the Govern- 
ment to subdue the disturbing elements 
which, under the name of Extreme So- 
cialists, Bolshevists, or Communists, 
have painfully harassed the nation for 
the last two years, there has arisen with- 
in the past few months a new militant 
party called the Fascisti, which has 
undertaken, very successfully so far, to 
fight unto the bitter end and with their 
own arms and methods all bolshevists, 
socialists, anarchists, and whoever openly 
or secretly is an enemy of the country 
and of the present order of things. 

The Fascisti represent a strong and 
growing union of all the sane, brave, and 
patriotic elements of the nation. Scores 
of thousands of former soldiers and 
nearly all the young men of the better 
families and colleges and university stu- 
dents belong to this union. The pro- 
gramme of the Fascisti is a determined 
reaction and reprisal against the organ- 
ized disturbers of national peace. 

They say to the bolshevists and their 
followers, ‘““You are trying to demolish 
the Italian state; we shall try to de- 
molish your party. You attack us, wound 
and kill us, and destroy our properties 
in your endeavor to subdue us to your 
mad ideas of a proletarian tyranny; we 
shall do exactly the same thing to you 
and try to bring you back to common 
sense and to the obedience of the law. You 
do not seem to care what methods you 
use in order to reach your end; neither 
shall we care what methods we use if 
only we reach our end. It is war unto 
death, war without quarter between us.” 

In fact, every time the bolshevists or 
communists perpetrate a crime against 
the so-called bourgeoisie, the militant 
Fascisti get on the job and apply relent- 
lessly the old principle of “a tooth for a 
tooth and an eye for an eye.” If in a par- 
ticular locality the reds kill and destroy, 
they will in turn suffer murder and de- 
struction at least to the same amount of 
the misdeed they have performed. The 
bolshevists set on fire a factory or 
bourgeois property. The fascisti will im- 
mediately go and destroy by fire a house, 
a newspaper office, or some other prop- 
erty belonging to their enemies. The bol- 
shevists break up a meeting of the 
fascisti, fire upon them, hunt down one 
of their members, and kill him pitilessly. 
At the first opportunity the Fascisti will 


turn upon the bolshevists and do the 
same thing to them. It often happens 
that a bolshevist crime is perpetrated 
in a town where the fascisti are not yet 
organized. Then a little secret expedition 
of fascisti will immediately take place 
from the nearest “headquarters,” and the 
malefactors are severely punished. 

A young militant fascista, who had 
been one of the famous Arditi during 
the war, told the writer, “We've got to 
treat them the same as we treated the 
Teutons. As long as we were chivalrous 
and humanitarian fighters they came and 
bombarded our open cities and slaught- 
ered our women and our babies. But as 
soon as we began to bombard their open 
cities they squealed and begged us to 
stop. Force was the only thing the Teu- 
tons understood, force seems to be the 
only thing the bolshevists can under- 
stand.” 

This would seem to indicate that there 
is in Italy a reign of terror, or at least 
a conflict which must of necessity soon 
lead to an open revolution, resulting in 
the ruin of the country. Such, however, 
is not the case. In the first place the re- 
cent bloody events, although very sensa- 
tional, were relatively of a negligible 
magnitude. In the second place it must 
be remembered that, although the con- 
flicting militant parties are at the pres- 
ent stage of an almost equal strength, 
that is, of about half a million each, 
nearly all the rest of the population, or 
more than thirty-eight million people, are 
backing the fascisti and not only are they 
loudly applauding their actions, but are 
daily contributing new recruits to their 
files. It is therefore an unequal fight 
and it is the general conviction that the 
end is not far off. 

As a matter of fact, it is very obvious 
that the bolshevists are entirely demor- 
alized and are taking to cover as fast as 
they can. Their leaders do not venture 
out as freely as they did formerly, their 
meetings are held less frequently, and 
they do not any longer use the same 
boastful language about establishing, 
through “direct action,” a bolshevist 
commonwealth in Italy, in which lan- 
guage they used to indulge so much up 
to a few months ago. And what is more 
significant is that, whereas heretofore 
their bitterest attacks were directed 
against the police, whom they called the 
despicable tools in the hands of a bour- 
geois Government, they are now making 
frequent appeals to these same police to 
protect them against the fascisti. 

This being the general situation it is 
quite evident that Italy, far from being 
on the verge of a revolution, is in the way 


—_ —_ 


of freeing herself definitively of the sub- 
versive elements in her population. It is 
true that the Italians are worrying that 
these sensational events might put their 
country in a bad light internationally, 
thus making her financial and industrial 
recuperation even more difficult than it 
is at present, but it is also true that they 
are rejoicing over the same events and 
that they are looking confidently to an 
early satisfactory settlement of their po- 
litical and social problems. 


The question might be asked at this 
point, Why does not the Italian Govern- 
ment take strong measures to combat and 
render powerless these revolutionary 
elements, instead of allowing or virtually 
depending on the fascisti to do it? The 
invariable answer, as the writer found it, 
is that the Government could not do it 
without seriously endangering itself and 
the whole political and social system of 
the state. It is entirely a question of the 
psychology of the Italian people. There 
are no people on earth whose sense of 
freedom is keener than that of the 
Italians. It is the belief of nearly every 
inhabitant here that the principal func- 
tion of the Government is to do the will 
of the people. Even the militant fascisti 
agree to it that, if the majority of the 
people wanted the country to be bol- 
shevist, the only thing the Government 
could do would be to obey. If the Gov- 
ernment should use a strong hand to sup- 
press a political movement, it would ap- 
pear to almost everybody that, instead of 
fulfilling its function, the Government 
had usurped the rights of the people and 
had set up a dictatorship. This explains 
also the fact that the Italians allow a de- 
serter and a large number of socialists of 
the extreme kind and anarchists to have 
seats in Parliament and tolerate their 
fiery speeches against the present social 
order for the destruction of which they 
are openly and energetically . working. 
This being the general sentiment of the 
nation the Government is compelled to 
stand aside, as it were, and let the people 
fight it out themselves and decide what 
they want. In fact, a few months ago, 
when hundreds of Italian factories were 
seized by bolshevist workers, the only 
thing the Government did or could safely 
do was to act as an impartial peacemaker 
and as an armed guardian whose only 
interest was to prevent, as much as pos- 
sible, bloodshed and violence to prop- 
erties. 

The function of the Italian Govern- 
ment as regards the present national tur- 
moil can scarcely be understood or ap- 
proved of in the United States, but the 
fact remains that, given the peculiar 
feeling of the people as a whole in the 
matter of the freedom of thought and 
action, the Government has no alter- 
native, and its attitude, it would seem, is 
justified by the results, which are far 
from unsatisfactory. It is the general 
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belief in Italy that the Government would 
have lost in a direct fight with the rev- 
olutionary, whereas, by letting the peo- 
ple do the fighting, victory is assured for 
the conservatives. In fact, the socialists 
as a revolutionary party have been vir- 
tually subdued by the fascisti after a 
struggle of only three of four months. A 
decided split has occurred in the socialist 
files, and in the congress they held in 
Leghorn a few days ago the bolshevist 
programme for a direct, immediate ac- 
tion against the Italian state was beaten 


by 1,435,873 to 432,558 votes. 


Dr. Forges Davanzati, editor in chief 
of the Idea Nazionale of Rome and one 
of the best known political writers in 
Italy, stated recently that the Italian na- 
tion has been successfully vaccinated 


against bolshevism. 


“You may tell your American readers,” 


he told the writer, “that Italy is now im- 
mune from a bolshevik upheaval or revolu- 
‘tion. Bolshevism is an epidemic which 
has been and is still threatening many a 
nation. As for Italy, however, though she 
has had a severe attack of the disease, she 
is on the way to a quick and certain 
recovery. She was saved from it by the 
injection into her national life of a good 
dose of common sense in the shape of a 
few hundred thousands of brave youths 
who are both willing and capable to pro- 
tect her against the invasion of a for- 
eign, nauseating infection. This sort of 
vaccination caused us quite a bit of fever 
and discomfort, but it took well and 
neither we nor our friends beyond our 
borders or beyond the sea need be con- 
cerned any longer about Italy’s safety.” 
VINCENZO DE SANTO 
Rome, March 7 
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Criminals and Individual 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

As vicious an article as I have ever 
read is that on the crime wave by George 
W. Kirchwey in the February number of 
Current Opinion. Kirchwey, it is stated, 
was once warden at Sing Sing, but ap- 
parently he played safe by fraternizing 
with the convicts. He speaks of criminals 
as distinguished and famous; of his “en- 
| joying their confidence”; of their having 
a “decent respect for the ethics of their 
old profession.” He thinks ex-soldiers 
constitute most of the criminals to-day, 
and he seems to regard the present 
crimes as about the same as the work 


The tone of the whole article tends 
to weaken individual responsibility, to 
throw the whole blame for crime upon 
society, and thus to undermine the forces 


Cyrus H. ESHLEMAN 
Ludington, Mich., February 13 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
With the death of Renato Fucini, Italy 
has recently lost her most healthful and 
ie spontaneous short story writer. He wrote 
little, but exquisitely. His was the breeze 

. of the Tuscan hills, the humble life of 
ie shepherds in the marsh-lands and of vil- 
" lage folk around Florence. His stories 
and sketches are filled with the clean 
breath of country life, they are warmly 
human and unaffected, civilized but not 
decadent, reminiscent of the aroma of 
Italian cypresses and hedgerow blossoms, 
with none of the decayed orchids of 


Fucini was born near Pisa in 1843. He 


made his first literary reputation, while 
still at the University of Pisa, with a 
series of sonnets in local dialect, in which 
he caricatured with artistry and merry 
benevolence the ludicrous foibles of the 
people. He was a born humorist, free 
from literary mannerisms and caustic 
bitterness, eagerly observant of life’s 
strange contrasts. His sonnets, delicate 
yet vigorous, were perfect little sketches 
of the life around him. They were first 
published in 1872 as “Cento sonetti in 
vernacolo pisano,” and have since had, 
with additional poems in Italian, some 
twenty editions. 

As Fucini matured he sought a broader 
frame for his pictures, and found his 
medium in rural stories. He had become, 
shortly after his graduation, inspector of 
schools in the Apennines, above the city 
of Pistoia, and as he tramped over the 
mountains from school to school, from 
peasant house to valley village, he saw 
the life of the humble folk, and portrayed 
it. He had no literary models to imitate, 
no theories to flaunt, no -isms to follow, 
but a knack for telling in plain, stirring 
words the comedies and the tragedies he 
actually saw. We have three little vol- 
umes of these Tuscan gems: “Le veglie 
di Neri,” (1884); “All ’aria aperta,” 
(1897); “Nella campagna toscana,” 
(1908). Later his love for children made 
him give to the elementary schools “Il 
mondo nuovo,” a series of readers in 
which, with the touch of an artist and the 
heart of a father, he adapted his sketches 
to little minds. In 1878 he had written 
a little book of travel, ‘Napoli a occhio 
nudo,” a masterpiece of description. 
Never was Naples with its gaiety, its 
squalor, its filthy confusion, its blatant 
fascination described more simply or 
more vividly. Indeed, this book might 
well serve as a model of prose vividness 
to all writers of travel papers. 


That was all his output: a few poems, 
about thirty stories, a few pages for 
children, one small book of travel, yet 
with these he will surely live in Italian 
literature. He attempted no great pat- 
tern of fiction, headed no new school, but 
showed that, in spite of new literary fads, 
a real artist could still portray with 
clarity of vision and benevolence of spirit 
the essential emotions of life, of healthy, 
normal life, and give to his readers with 
utterly simple means new delight and in- 
spiration. And he had so sure a sense of 
Tuscan idiom that De Amicis did not 
hesitate to come to him for advice and 
corrections. Personally he was ever 
kindly, ever merry, a gentleman of wit 
and leisure, observant, genial, as fine in 
spirit and as charming in manner as his 
stories. 

Renato Fucini will live in Italian lit- 
erature. 

RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 

The University of Chicago, March 10 


Declaration of All-Russian 
Constituent Assembly 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

May I point out the danger lurking in 
the declaration of the All-Russian. Con- 
stituent Assembly, according to your re- 
cent report? 

“1... . that Russia can never recog- 
nize any despotism, and particularly the 
Bolshevist tyranny, as a legal authority; 

2.... that the people of Russia can not 
hold themselves bound to respect any 
agreements or contracts whatsoever 
which may be concluded by the Bol- 
sheviki,” presumably because the Bol- 
shevist régime is a tyranny. 

It would then be sufficient for a hand- 
ful of men to declare any previous 
régime “tyrannical” in order to cancel 
all its international obligations: a new 
way to pay old debts! 

According to this fine doctrine, how 
shall we deal with the debts of Tsarist 
Russia? If Tsarism was a “despotism,” 
“the people of Russia can not hold them- 
selves bound to respect any agreements 
or contracts whatsoever that may have 
been concluded by the Tsars.” 

If Tsarism was a legitimate govern- 
ment, its overthrow at the most critical 
moment of the war was a crime, for 
which Messrs. Lvov and Miliukov will 
not escape responsibility. 

After all, order is order, revolution is 
revolution, and never the twain shall 
meet. The most dangerous characters in 
history are those who wreck established 
Governments in the name of “moderate” 
revolution—the eternal Girondists, the 
Lamartines and Kerenskys. They can 
but open the gates for chaos. Then the 
strong men have to come and restore 
order. 


A. L. GUERAN 
Houston, Texas, February 15 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Tue Peact NEGOTIATIONS; a Personal 
Narrative, by Robert Lansing. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

The most important book on the 
Versailles Conference since ‘The 
Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” and more human and intel- 
ligible than that. 


By Apvice or CounseL. By Arthur 
Train. Scribner. 

Mr. Train may not be the fore- 
most stylist among American short- 
story writers, but nobody has 
better stories to tell, and few have 
half as much humor. 





AMERICAN Enciisu. By Gilbert Tucker. 
Knopf. 

Upon that fascinating subject: 
the English language as spoken in 
America. 

Supers AND SUPERMEN. By Philip Gue- 
dalla. Knopf. 

Brief essays about historical and 
contemporary figures in politics and 
literature. Further note later. 











APPY is the lot of a book-reviewer 
whose editors allow him to choose 
which books he shall discuss. But puz- 
zling is his predicament when interesting 
books come all at once, and by the dozen. 
The human eye begins to weaken at 2 
o’clock in the morning, and there is not 
a great deal of sleep for the reader who 
is trying to enjoy, in the space of a few 
evenings, such good books as Lansing’s 
“The Peace Negotiations,” Arthur 
Train’s “By Advice of Counsel,” Weiten- 
kampf’s “How to Appreciate Prints,” 
Wyllie’s “Orders, Decorations and In- 
signia,” Rudwin’s anthology of “Devil 
Stories,” E. F. Benson’s “Our Family 
Affairs,’ Guedalla’s “Supers and Super- 
men”—to say nothing of the curious 
anthropological studies in Basevi’s “The 
Burial of the Dead,” and Norman Doug- 
las’s new novel “They Went” and his 
older one, “South Wind.” 


Correct courtesy towards that American 
statesman who is now an Ex-President 
and an invalid is scrupulously observed 
throughout Mr. Lansing’s “The Peace 
Negotiations” (Houghton Mifflin). But 
a clear and dignified statement of Mr. 
Lansing’s own course is presented. Its 
calmness, and its lack of rancor following 
a gross act of official petulance, make it 
the strongest possible indictment of Mr. 
Wilson’s actions. The President’s course 
in Paris appears in these pages as it has 
appeared to the majority of his country- 
men—an exhibition of self-sufficiency 
and stubborn egoism unexampled in the 


history of our foreign relations. His 
Secretary of State was in disagreement 
with him from the start, and upon seven 
or eight important points. Mr. Lansing 
did not believe in the inclusion of the 
Covenant of the League in the Treaty; 
he did believe in the necessity for a 
definite American programme; he op- 
posed the justice of the Japanese claims 
to Shantung. The difference between 
them was wide. So the President went 
ahead, ignoring almost everyone except 
Colonel House. On December 29, 1918, 
Mr. Lansing wrote in his day-book: ‘“‘Two 
months from now we will still be hag- 
gling over the League of Nations and an 
exasperated world will be cursing us for 
not having made peace.” This is only 
one of many such prophetical entries. The 
folly of the actions of our President was 
patent to almost everyone; the disasters 


* he was inviting; the ruin of his own 


hopes and aspirations were being con- 
trived by himself alone. He proceeded 
with the assurance of one who believes 
that he alone sees the right, possesses 
true “vision.” Advice contrary to his 
own inclinations was a mortal offence; 
and there was no forgiveness for the 
offender. He could never again be 
reckoned among the “forward-looking 
men.” If the President had three aces up 
his sleeve, he believed (as Disraeli once 
said of someone) that they had been 
placed there by the Deity. Mr. Lansing’s 
book is the most powerful blow that has 
been struck at the legend of Wilsonism— 
the absolute delusion of self-righteous- 
ness translated into political autocracy. 


Mr. Weitenkampf’s “How to Appre- 
ciate Prints,” (Scribner), is the third 
edition of a book which has become the 
standard work in this country upon the 
subject. The author has a love for what 
is thorough; and a scorn for hasty and 
superficial comment, But he contrives to 
combine this with the spirit of the 
amateur, he is sympathetic and not con- 
temptuous of the beginner, the learner, 
even the duffer. “Be critical, but be lib- 
eral also,” he writes. The artistic inter- 
est comes first with prints, but the util- 
itarian interest need not be overlooked. 
He smiles at the reverential awe felt to- 
wards a print merely because it is old. 
His descriptions of processes are careful, 
almost minute, but his clearness makes 
them interesting. 


The story of “The Kid and the Camel” 
in Arthur Train’s volume of short stories 
of the law, “By Advice of Counsel” 
(Scribner) is one to delight Mr. Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice, whose “New York of 
the Novelists” collects exactly such ex- 
amples of the extraordinary variety of 
local coloring in this city. It is also a 
wonderfully laughable yarn. Mr. Train 
assembles his characters and paints his 
scenes with dramatic skill. He has the 
work of exposition almost done for him 





by his documents in the case; witness the 
indictment in the imaginary suit of the 
State of New York against Theophilus 
Higgleby for bigamy, in the title-story 
“By Advice of Counsel.” But it requires 
a writer with Mr. Train’s knowledge of 
New York courts, and with his sense of 
humor to produce such documents in the 
proper place and setting. Short of a new 
volume of Sherlock Holmes stories, the 
most enjoyable event I can imagine is the 
appearance of a new book of legal stories 
by Arthur Train. 


You may warm your hands, and your 
funny-bone, at the anthology, by Maxi- 
milian J. Rudwin, of “Devil Stories” 
(Knopf). There is a cheerful glow of the 
deep, smouldering infernal fires about its 
binding; and within, a fine selection of 
twenty tales, in which the Devil figures 
as leading character. Poe and Irving, 
Thackeray and Baudelaire, Anatole 
France and John Masefield have con- 
tributed to the collection. Richard Gar- 
nett’s excellent humoresque of “The 
Demon Pope” is one of the items. The 
book, says Mr. Rudwin, aims to please all 
tastes in Devils—Devils fascinating and 
fearful, Devils serious and humorous— 
but mainly in good humor. Belief in 
the Devil has gone out of fashion: men 
no longer cross themselves at mention of 
his name. They smile instead; or they 
flippantly use his portrait to advertise 
potted ham. But he is still a favorite per- 
sonage in literature. The notes by the 
editor add to the value of the book, 
which, it is good to hear, is the first of a 
projected series on Devil Lore. Mr. 
Flandrau writes of an announcement of a 
lecture on “The Devil” by a certain Pro- 
fessor John Snook, and notes that when 
the poster advertising the lecture was put 
up in a college hall, some undergraduate 
wrote under it: “The first of a series on 
Individualities which have Influenced 
Me.” We are all at one with’ Professor 
Snook, in that respect, and all share a 
sneaking regard for the Spirit whose 
society is evidently more interesting than 
that of the average archangel. 


“American Footprints in Paris” 
(Doran) has been compiled by Francois 
Boucher, translated and edited by 
Frances Wilson Huard. It is a guide-book 
of historical data about Americans in 
Paris from the days of Franklin, and 
earlier, to the days of Colonel House. It 
is arranged by the names of streets, 
buildings, etc., and is indexed by the 
names of persons and events. The items 
about the literary and artistic associa- 
tions of the city are interesting. 


“Beauty and Nick” (Devin-Adair Co.) 
by Philip Gibbs is a novel “of the stage 
and the home, the artistic temperament 
in fateful action.” It was originally 
copyrighted in 1914, 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


The European Powder 
Magazine 


DEUTSCHLAND UNTER DEN WELTVOLKERN. Von 
Paul Rohrbach. Stuttgart: J. Engelhorns 
Nachf. 

FrencH ForeicN Poricy From FAsHODA TO 
Serayevo (1898-1914). By Graham H. 
Stuart, Ph.D. New York: The Century 
Company. 


ELCASSE is the central figure in the 
first part of Mr. Stuart’s historical 
survey of the period which is also cov- 
ered by Dr. Rohrbach’s well-known book 
now appearing in a fifth edition. An 
Anglomaniac the former Foreign Min- 
ister is called by the German writer, and 
his estimate of the man was shared, two 
decades ago, by many Frenchmen who 
saw no need in the international situa- 
tion about 1900 for a rapprochement 
between their country and Great Britain. 
“La France Conquise” was the ironical 
title of a book by one of Delcassé’s pre- 
decessors, Emile Flourens, who had a 
vision of France conquered by England. 
Of King Edward VII Flourens sneeringly 
said that he reigned in London but 
governed in Paris. In the light of recent 
experience Delcassé’s critics, in his own 
country at least, must think differently 
of him. The Anglomaniac of twenty 
years ago is now styled an Anglophil, and 
Caillaux, the leader of a policy the very 
opposite of his, is in disgrace. Of course, 
there will always be people, even in 
France, who refuse to admit that Del- 
cassé’s policy was ultimately justified by 
Germany’s attack in 1914. That his 
fears were thus terribly confirmed need 
not prove his farsightedness, they reason, 
for it may just as well be argued, as it 
is being argued by all condoners of the 
German crime, that the policy which was 
dictated by those fears created the inter- 
national tension which made war for 
Germany a duty of self-defense. The 
“Kinkreisung,” the encircling, of Ger- 
many, which to King Edward and Del- 
cassé was a preventive against an act- 
ual menace, was, according to this Ger- 
man view, itself the cause of a danger un- 
til then existing only in the imagination 
of the French Foreign Minister. 
The historian who undertakes to give 
a comprehensive survey of the political 
situation in Europe in the two decades 
preceding the great war must be capable 
of an uncanny objectivity if he can avoid 
taking sides in this issue. Our own 
impressions of the stirring events in 
which we were ourselves, however slight 
our share, impassioned agents, are to us 
no unreliable guides to the truth, and 
even the historian, as one of us, can not 
help surrendering himself to that guid- 
ance through the ever growing mass of 
documentary material tending to prove 


either the guilt or the innocence of Ger- 
many. From the literature of propa- 
ganda, with its endless array of facts 
and arguments often marshaled by men 
of great learning and skill in polemics, 
convincing proof may be gleaned for 
charges which are as convincingly dis- 
proved by other facts and counter argu- 
ments. Kautsky’s study of the diplo- 
matic documents from the German For- 
eign Office led him to an indictment of 
the Imperial Government, but the Aus- 
trian documents as edited by Goosz tend 
to prove the innocence of Berlin. The 
disclosures made in the Suchomlinov trial 
and the documents published by Pok- 
rovsky in the Pravda are, in the eyes 
of Rohrbach and nearly all other Ger- 
man writers, irrefutable evidence of 
Russia’s responsibility for the war, which 
from the French side is as irrefutably 
refuted. Long years of patient and un- 
biased research will be required to es- 
tablish the accuracy and genuineness of 
every single one of these publications, 
and in the meantime the historian, who 
is not a mere recorder but a judge of 
human affairs, must be satisfied to re- 
verse the proper order of his judicial 
proceedings and, instead of basing the 
verdict on the examined evidence, let his 
preconceived judgment decide what class 
of evidence he shall examine, the test 
of its reliability being in its confirmation 
of his intuitive opinion. Dr. Rohrbach 
dismisses Kautsky’s indictment as worth- 
less, but prints a long passage from Del- 
briick’s refutation of his charges. Lord 
Loreburn’s famous book “How the War 
Came,” a severe criticism of Sir Edward 
Grey’s policy, is quoted from at length, 
but to Prince Lichnowsky’s no less 
famous memorandum, incriminating the 
foreign policy of Berlin, he never refers. 
Obviously the historiography of the war 
and of the period leading up to it still 
partakes at this early date of the nature 
of propaganda writing, as it does not 
search for the truth but professes ‘9 
start from it. 


The truth, according to Dr. Rohrbach, 
is that the responsibility for the war is 
equally divided among the Great Powers, 
that the treaty of Versailles is a “Gewalt- 
und Liigenfriede,” a peace of violence 
and falsehood, and that a general recog- 
nition of this truth, which is bound to 
come, thanks among other causes to the 
study of his book, will necessitate the re- 
vision without which there is no future 
for Germany. 

The manner in which Dr. Rohrbach 
has presented the case for his country 
leaves little to be desired from the Ger- 
man point of view. He gives a lucid and 
skilfully reasoned account of the policy 
by which the German Government, in its 
often blustering and erratic way, con- 
ducted and compromised the foreign re- 
lations of the Empire. He is not spar- 
ing of his criticism where that policy is 


under discussion. At the very start of 
the Empire’s career as a world Power 
German diplomacy committed the mis- 
take of refusing an alliance with Great 
Britain and of trusting, instead, to a 
future in which Germany and Russia 
were to go hand in hand. But an alli- 
ance with Russia proved subsequently im- 
practicable, as one of its conditions would 
have been an undertaking to help Russia 
to the possession of Constantinople, and 
the Russian bear as guardian at the Bos- 
phorus would have made the German 
road to Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
impossible of realization. So, like the 
dog in the fable, which dropped the meat 
to snatch its reflection in the water, Von 
Biilow let go the British offer for its 
unobtainable counterpart. 


His failure to come to an understand- 
ing with John Bull was grist to the mill 
of Delcassé’s ““Anglomania.” In the teeth 
of French public opinion, which felt bit- 
terly hostile towards England on account 
of the Boer war, he steered straight 
towards the goal which he had set him- 
self, the Entente Cordiale. He could not 
very well ignore the Tsar’s request to 
join him and the Kaiser in interceding 
on behalf of the Boers, but the Emperor 
made it easy for him to back out of this 
dilemma by stipulating that the three 
Powers should take in advance the mu- 
tual engagement of guaranteeing the in- 
tegrity of each other’s territories. Even 
pro-Boer sentiment could not consent to 
a condition which postulated a recogni- 
tion of the status quo as imposed by the 
treaty of Frankfort. Fashoda had not 
effaced Sédan, and England carried her 
South-African campaign to a successful 
end in defiance of European indignation. 


This scandalous betrayal of the Boers 
leaves Mr. Stuart unmoved. His hero is 
Delcassé, not Christiaan de Wet. The 
political moves of Dr. Rohrbach’s Anglo- 
maniac are in his opinion the praise- 
worthy precautions of a far-seeing 
statesman against Germany’s premedi- 
tated seizure of European hegemony. Ac- 
cording to him, “the one and only fault 
that may legitimately be found with the 
policy of M. Delcassé was that he did 
not take into consideration the internal 
condition of France in connection with 
its foreign relations.” That is mild 
censure for so fundamental a mistake. 
While willing the end without possessing, 
or even willing, the means, he only in- 
cited a bellicose spirit in Germany, which 
saw a challenge in the policy, and little 
cause for fear in the power, of France. 
His sudden fall in 1905 at the rattling of 
the German sabre could not fail to con- 
firm Berlin in its belief that to rattle 
the sabre was an effective substitute of 
diplomacy. Thus the very means which 
temporarily relaxed the tense relation 
with France intensified the general 
European atmosphere of distrust and 
dread of an impending catastrophe. “Per- 
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haps,” says Mr. Stuart, “even M. Delcassé 
himself builded wiser than he knew.” 
Perhaps he did, for he must have known 
that the international building which he 
was helping to raise looked very much 
like a powder magazine stocked to the 
very roof. That does not diminish the 
guilt of Germany which wantonly threw 
the torch into the explosive matter. In 
spite of Dr. Rohrbach’s imposing array 
of evidence for the defense, his book 
will scarcely alter the opinion of the mil- 
lions who, ever since August 1914, see 
in Germany the great offender. Whether 
the crime was the cold-blooded execution 
of a long premeditated scheme may still 
be subject to debate, and his book may 
induce many a reader to ask himself 
whether his answer to that question 
ought to be modified. But they will do 
wise to postpone their definitive reply 
until they have also reviewed the pre- 
sentment of the same events in a book 
such as Mr. Stuart’s “French Foreign 
Policy,” which, being equally well docu- 
mented, forms a not unworthy comple- 
ment and commentary to Dr. Rohrbach’s 
Apologia pro Germania. 


A Southerner’s View of Poe 


Epcar ALLAN PoE: How to Know Him. By 
C. Alphonso Smith. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

N coming to this new study of Poe, 

one is struck at the outset by 
the fact that it was written by a South- 
erner, who looks at the poet with the 

understanding and the sympathy of a 

fellow-Southerner. One is also im- 

pressed by the fact that it represents 

an attempt, not to pass judgment upon 

Poe’s life or upon his works in their 

entirety, but rather to interpret and ap- 

praise the best and the most significant 
of what he wrote, to the end that the 
reader may understand and enjoy him. 

There was need for such a book, and it 

is not unfitting that the task of supplying 

that need should have fallen to a South- 
erner. 

Professor Smith approaches his sub- 
ject through a consideration of Poe’s 
vogue in foreign lands, to which he de- 
votes all of his first chapter save a scant 
three pages given over to the main facts 
of the poet’s life. This method of ap- 
proach has the advantage of enabling 
him to keep his perspective right. Be- 
sides, it falls in very well with his gen- 
eral purpose; for, as is now made clearer 
than ever before, Poe has enjoyed ex- 
traordinary popularity abroad, and not 
alone in France. 

In his second chapter Mr. Smith deals 
with Poe the man. And in succeeding 
chapters he treats his work as critic, as 
poet, as writer of short stories, and as 
“frontiersman”—by which he means as 
author of a type of prose, best illustrated 
by “Silence” and “Shadow,” which lies 


on the border-land between prose and 
poetry. In his discussion of the poems 
and tales Mr. Smith brings out little 
that is new, but he has a good deal to 
say that is both fresh and suggestive. 
Of “The Raven,” for instance, he asserts 
that it is a mistake to read into the poem 
anything of remorse: it “embodies not 
remorse but the universal protest of the 
soul against the denial of immortality.” 
Of ‘“‘The Conqueror Worm” he points out 
that the whole story (“Ligeia”) into 
which it was incorporated was so planned 
as to “give the lie to the materialism 
and hopeless finality” which the poem ex- 
presses. Poe’s genius he holds to have 
been “preéminently structural’; and he 
makes the rather startling claim for Poe 
that “no other writer of English has at- 
tained an equal eminence in literary 
genres as different as criticism, poetry, 
and the short story.” The chapter on 
Poe as a critic is over-long, occupying as 
it does more than a third of the volume, 
but it is exceptionally sane and illuminat- 
ing, and furnishes a welcome corrective 
to the prevailing tendency to underrate 
the poet’s achievements in this direction. 


It is in his discussion of Poe as a man, 
however, that Mr. Smith makes his chief 
contribution to his subject. Here he con- 
siders, among other topics, Poe’s relation 
to his times, his powers and habits of 
observation, his attitude to religion, his 
humor, and his fondness for drink. Con- 
trary to the view traditionally held, he 
argues—and his argument is convincing 
—that the poet was deeply interested in 
the life of his own times and of his own 
people. “So far from being unrelated to 
the problems and interests of his time,” 
says Mr. Smith, “Poe seems to me the 
one man in American literature from 
whose writings a history of the essential 
thought-currents of the time could be 
garnered.” He also demonstrates, quite 
conclusively, that the popular assumption 
that Poe was unfamiliar with the Bible 
and atheistical in his beliefs is erroneous. 
Poe’s humor he holds to have been chiefly 
displayed in his “funny criticisms,” such 
as his review of “Flaccus” or of the 
poems of Rufus Dawes; his attempts at 
humor in his extravaganzas he pro- 
nounces “flat and irredeemable failures.” 
As to Poe’s fondness for drink, he main- 
tains that the poet not only “drank to 
excess,” but “more frequently than his 
defenders have admitted.” 

Mr. Smith is fond of an emphatic 
statement; nevertheless, very few of his 
judgments are likely to be challenged by 
the close student of Poe. He is careful, 
moreover, in most instances, in ventur- 
ing an opinion that runs counter to the 
opinion commonly received, to present 
evidence in support of his position. Of 
errors of detail, into which it is very 
easy to fall in the case of Poe, the volume 
is remarkably free. 

KILLIS CAMPBELL 


Two Well-Wrought Amer- 
ican Novels 


PuriITAN AND Pacan. By Elizabeth F. Cor- 
bett. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
yany. 

eee lone By Elsie Singmaster. Boston : 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

OST stories about musicians and 
painters and their kinsmen in the 

pursuit of art for its own or a living’s 
sake, continue to make play either with 
the assured picturesqueness or the as- 
sumed naughtiness of “studio” life. The 
word studio has acquired a sort of official 
piquancy. A studio is a place of delight- 
ful pranks and ungrundied love-making; 
and the word has (or is supposed to 
have) a wild, glad sound for us dull 
householders who slave at desks and eat 
three regular meals and go to bed when 
our wives tell us to. The fiction of 
Bohemia affords us the same sort of 
vicarious daredeviltry as cow-boy fiction 
or the romance of treasure-hunting. That 
is the life! . . .~ In course of time, per- 
haps, we perceive here also the deadly 
routine, the faithful jog-trot of uncon- 
vention. The contrast in “Puritan and 
Pagan” lies not between studio and of- 
fice or studio and study, but between the 
artist of temperament and the artist of 
character. Readers who recall “The Van- 
ished Helga” will be prepared for a 
thoughtful story delightfully told for per- 
sons who still take pleasure in an easy 
and finished style. “Puritan and Pagan” 
is clothed neither in “the American 
language” of Main Street nor in the 
lively English of the Wellsian crew, but 
rather in the “scriptive” garb of one who 
sees nothing shameful in the traditions 
of Anglo-American letters. 

The persons are four: Nancy Desmond 
and Roger Greene, painters; Max Mere- 
dith, honest business man; Mary Allen, 
beautiful and applauded actress. The 
scene is New York. Greene is a well- 
known teacher of painting who has never 
reached his objective as a painter. Nancy 
has been a favorite pupil, and a strong 
bond of friendship remains between 
them. Something of discipular feeling 
remains also on her part; he’ is the hon- 
ored master as well as the trusted friend. 
To Nancy laboring at her easel comes 
Max Meredith, a stranger within the 
city gates. He is a man some years 
older than she, and commended to her at 
first only as husband of a school friend. 
The wife is and remains in the back- 
ground; she has not made, or deserved 
to make, a happy marriage. But she is 
an obstacle to the intimate friendship and 
a barrier to the love that presently 
springs up between Nancy and Max. 
These two are both Puritans, they may 
love only to part. Meanwhile Roger 
Greene has fallen victim to the pagan 
charms of free-loving Mary Allen. Their 
parting is the effect of surfeit and essen- 
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tial unlikeness; for Roger is a composite 
of Pagan and Puritan. In awakening to 
the depth of his feeling for Nancy he 
awakes to his higher self; as she, in re- 
sponding to his need of her, satisfies 
both a latent maternal instinct and a sac- 
rificial impulse of her kind. Nancy is not 
an endearing or even an engaging 
heroine; vaguely one associates her with 
the Emma Woodhouses and Gwendolen 
Harleths who are to be admired as 
studies if no more than tolerated as sub- 
jects. She foils one’s Victorian eye; for 
her comeliness and her high port are 
those of the consciously modern female 
whose social and economic independence 
place her above the sphere of “charm.” 
Still, she does love Max and Roger, she 
is human, and they find her out. 


“Ellen Levis” is another thoughtful 
and carefully-written American novel by 
a story-teller who, as her successive 
novels show, is steadily advancing in 
power and workmanship. Her own place 
and people, Pennsylvania and the “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,” supply her themes. Or 
I should say rather the Pennsylvania of 
which a German stock and traditions 
make up so important an element. Ed- 
ward Levis is of the English strain. Out 
of medical school, he takes up a practice 
in a country neighborhood, meaning to 
try himself out there for perhaps a year. 
But the beauty of a village girl ensnares 
him; he marries her and can not get away. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century 
a community of Seventh Day Baptists 
has been set up there, with a brother- 
hood and a sisterhood and a central meet- 
ing-place for the worship of foot-washing, 
trine immersion, and other rites which 
they identify with God. The ancient 
buildings remain, but deserted; and of 
the sect only a handful are left, held to- 
gether by old Abraham Milhausen, father 
of the girl Edward Levis has married. 
She is under the influence of her father’s 
fanatical enthusiasm, and refuses to 
leave the sacred spot of her birth for the 
convenience or the career of a husband. 
When she dies, it is too late for Levis to 
begin elsewhere. His children, Matthew 
and Ellen, in accordance with a promise 
to their dying mother, are brought up as 
attendants at the church of the Seventh 
Day Baptists. The grandfather in his 
turn has promised to bring no pressure 
to make them formally join his flock. 
When they have reached the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen, however, he is “led” to 
break his promise, with the result that 
the elder, Matthew, succumbs. He has 
more of his mother in him. But Ellen 
is her father’s daughter, and will not 
bind herself to a faith which, already, she 
finds fantastic and outworn. Levis re- 
sents the old man’s breach of contract, 
sends Matthew off to college, and plans 
to make a physician of Ellen. Matthew 
straggles back and chooses to live with 
his grandfather. Ellen is Levis’s com- 


fort and hope; but he is suddenly cut off, 
and she is left to make her own way. She 
is half-heir of her father’s farm, but her 
brother and grandfather have control of 
her as a minor. She becomes for a time 
the drudge of her brother’s foolish and 
lazy wife. Then the English blood in her 
revolts, and she leaves her brother’s 
house with the determination to earn a 
college training and fulfill her father’s 
plans. It is then that the romantic story 
begins, and that we are permitted, or re- 
quired, to feel how secondary a matter 
to a woman like Ellen (a woman of heart 
and charm) the glorious prospect of a 
career may or even must be. We wish 
Lanfair were a little better fellow for 
her! 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Christianity and Socialism 


THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
The Committee on the War and Religious 
Outlook. New York: Association Press. 
HE war, with its real or apparent 
_ breakdown of Christian principles, 

came as a great shock to the Christian 
world, and among all the churches there 
have been searchings of heart to dis- 
cover, if possible, what were the causes 
of so great a calamity, and how a recur- 
rence of it could be prevented. 

The Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook was constituted by 
joint action of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America and 
the General War Time Commission of 
the Churches, representing the various 
Protestant churches, and the results of 
its investigations are being published 
in a series of five reports. The present 
volume, the third of the series, is the 
work of a sub-committee, consisting of 
President U. H. P. Faunce, of Brown 
University, Convener; Rev. William 
Adams Brown, President of the general 
committee; George W. Coleman, Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Harold A. Hatch, Rev. 
F. Ernest Johnson, President Henry 
Churchill King, Rev. Frederick:H. Knu- 
bel, Dean Shailer Mathews, Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell, Rev. J. Howard Melish, 
Rev. Frank Mason North, George Foster 
Peabody, Professor Herbert V. Shenton, 
Miss Florence Simms, Professor Alva 
W. Taylor, and Rev. Worth M. Tippy. 
The report as a whole was drafted by the 
Secretary of the General Committee, Rev. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. 

These distinguished clergymen and lay- 
men, while not altogether repudiating 
the present social and industrial order, 
believe that it is seriously defective in 
that it is based so largely on, “selfish- 
ness,”a principle of action, in their view, 
quite out of harmony with the Christian 
law of love, or service, or struggle for 
the good of others. A few quotations 
will show what they consider to be the 
weak features of the present order: 


“To these observers of our social life 
the principle of competition appears to 
be nothing more than a partly convention- 
alized embodiment of primeval selfish- 
ness. . . . This analysis of unchristian 
tendencies in our industrial system makes 
it clear that what is fundamentally wrong 
is the present emphasis on self-interest. 

. The World War was a sufficient 
illustration of the moral bankruptcy of 
an international order founded on self- 
ishness. An industrial order founded on 
that basis cannot fare any better.” 


From utterances such as these one 
might infer that the Committee had de- 
clared for socialism, but such is not the 
case. While expressing strong sympathy 
with the working classes, according to 
the traditional attitude of the Christian 
Church, and while leaning toward some 
form of codperative commonwealth as 
“the ultimate goal most in keeping with 
the Christian ideal of brotherhood,” the 
Committee decline to adopt at once any 
comprehensive scheme of social owner- 
ship, because of serious practical diffi- 
culties. Chief among them is the stub- 
born fact that any codperative system 
has to depend on codperative men, so 
that efficient public ownership is possible 
only if we have both a socially-minded 
and an efficient administration. Besides, 
as they say, there are advantages con- 
nected with private ownership, which it 
is essential to safeguard, such as the 
calling out of personal initiative, fore- 
sight, independence of thought, and 
freedom of action. When, then, the 
question is raised as to the desirability 
of socialism from the Christian point of 
view, the answer is: 

“Whether the sum total of Christian 
values could be more fully secured in 
some other system than the present one 
if modified by an increasing extension 
of social control along the lines to be 
suggested later, we cannot say... . ; 
As Christians, then, we are not com- 
mitted either to the present industrial 
system or to any other.” 

One may safely guess that the Com- 
mittee were divided on this fundamental 
question, the radicals wishing to commit 
the churches to the socialist programme, 
and the relatively conservative majority 
standing for the application of Chris- 
tian principles to all the affairs of life, 
business included. So the present social 
order is placed on probation, the infer- 
ence being that at some later date, judg- 
ment, favorable or otherwise, will be 
pronounced upon it. No doubt, there are 
many Christian socialists who will be 
displeased at this, and would like all the 
churches to follow the example of the 
Canadian Methodist General Conference 
of 1918, which, under the spell of the 
war and the eloquence of a few ardent 
spirits, declared: 

“The ethics of Jesus demand nothing 
less than the transfer of the whole eco- 
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nomic life from the basis of competition 
and profit to one of codperation and 
service.” 

The Committee find the present indus- 
trial order sadly defective when meas- 
ured by the great Christian trinity of 
ideals: the worth of human personality, 
the principle of brotherhood, and the law 
of loving service. It is inconsistent with 
the sacredness of personality in that it 
provides inadequate income and leisure 
for the wage earners, while there is fre- 
quent unemployment, and the personali- 
ties of the future are dwarfed by the 
excessive toil of women and children. It 
is inconsistent with brotherhood in that 
it is pervaded by the selfish spirit of com- 
petition, and there is unequal distribution 
of the good things of life. It is incon- 
sistent with the law of service in that 
it creates a leisure class of non-serving 
groups and a selfish autocracy who de- 
sire to run what they call their own busi- 
ness in their own way. 

The present order, then, must be im- 
proved in all of these respects if it is 
to come anywhere near to the ideals of 
Christianity. It must give to the wage- 
earners security of employment, a living 
wage, and reasonable hours and condi- 
tions of labor, before giving interest to 
capitalists or profits to business men. It 
must recognize collective bargaining, and 
make provision for a truly democratic 
management of industry, while holding 
the wage-earners to their duty, for a dic- 
tatorship of either capital or labor is 
repugnant to Christian principles and so- 
cially inefficient. It must arrange for a 
more equitable distribution of profits, 
whether by profit-sharing or by taxation. 
Finally, and above all, the motive of self- 
interest must give place to the Christian 
motive of service for the common weal, 
and if such a spirit can inspire the people, 
as employers, employees, consumers, and 
citizens, the old order, regenerated, may 
continue indefinitely. But if not, the old 
order is doomed, and there is no assur- 
ance that even the codperative common- 
wealth, without Christ, will be any 
better. 

Here are brought into sharp contrast 
the Christian and the socialist methods 
of social betterment, the former seek- 
ing the regeneration of the human spirit 
as the central power from which all 
good works proceed, the latter hoping 
for as great a miracle, the creation by 
a miserable proletariat of a social struc- 
ture so perfect that it will make all 
things new, even the refractory nature 
of man himself. In diagnosing the na- 
tional and international troubles of the 
day, especially the World War, the 
Christian, quite logically, blames the 
selfishness of man, while the socialist, 
with equal consistency, finds another 
scapegoat, capitalism. The Christian so- 
cialist, trying to reconcile the opposing 
views, finds man and his environment 


alike bad, whereas the economist, taking 
things as they are, says that both are 
good and necessary, though far from 
perfect. 


This is a queer tangle of contradic- 
tions, requiring patient analysis and syn- 
thesis for its unraveling. Socialism is 
probably unequal to the task, because of 
its uncompromising revolutionism, but 
Christianity, with its broad and sympa- 
thetic view of human life, should be able 
to point out the way of reconciliation. 
Christianity, while exalting the law of 
service as a counsel of perfection, does 
not, and cannot, destroy the instinct of 
self-preservation, without which no so- 
ciety could survive. Selfishness, which 
disregards the rights of others, is justly 
condemned, but enlightened self-interest, 
taking a world-wide and long-time point 
of view, is not very different from sancti- 
fied common-sense. 

One could wish that the Committee, 
usually most judicious, had been more 
guarded in some of their statements, as 
when they say that the social justifica- 
tion of peasant proprietorship is alto- 
gether different from that of the owner- 
ship of corporation shares, that an in- 
dustry is “parasitic” which can not pay 
adequate wages, that free competition is 
now practically gone, that the public cre- 
ate all social values by their needs alone, 
and that to distrust humanity is to make 
Christ’s words untrue and his example 
of no effect. One wonders, too, why a 
Christian, as such, must stand for col- 
lective bargaining and employees’ repre- 
sentation regardless of the merits of 
these devices, and what will become of 
saving and investment if the claims of 
wage-earners must always take prece- 
dence of interest and profits. Apart from 
such minor lapses as these, the Report 
deserves careful consideration by busi- 
ness men, wage-earners, and economists, 
who, with the help of sane and practical 
idealists, should be able to renovate, if 
not to reconstruct, the industrial order. 

J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


HERE are sides on which Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay’s “Golden Book of Spring- 
field” (Macmillan) is open to criticism. 
The Springfield of 2018 which it paints is 
a composite of elements which neither 
the realist nor the idealist within us can 
accommodate in his mind with perfect 
ease. Amelioration everywhere would 
be a point for the optimist, degradation 
everywhere a point for the pessimist, 
changelessness everywhere a point for 
the ironist. Just for whom is the point 
of a Springfield artistically renovated but 
morally ,unimproved, a Springfield in 
which Apple-Aramanths and Golden 
Rain-Trees and star-shaped boulevards 
and an Occidental Notre Dame and Sun- 
set Towers and religious dances and pa- 
geants and banners innumerable and a 
religion of flowers are offset by low poli- 


tics, feuds, lynchings, murders, and the 
sloth of a conniving or subservient po- 
lice? Improvements in a _ house of 
dreams cost little, and if Mr. Lindsay is 
at the pains to fresco the ceilings, why 
doesn’t he cleanse the floors, especially 
since it is only the imagination that 
labors with the brush or mop? Earlier 
literature in this field was more careful 
of the solidarity of its impression. Per- 
haps earlier literature was too artless; 
perhaps Mr. Lindsay has been too subtle. 
He may have wished to combine that 
vitality which is born of the active and 
eager struggle between good and evil 
with the esthetic and mystic exaltation 
in which his foresight rejoiced; he may 
have wished in this diversity of elements 
to suggest the fervor, urgency, and pun- 
gency of an Italian city of the Renais- 
sance. This seems defensible in theory, 
nor would the present writer have 
doubted its efficiency in practice but for 
the fact that the idea came to him only 
after finishing the book. 

On the side of workmanship, however, 
there are no misgivings; the work is 
exquisite. Read it for its poetry (not 
minding its prose form), and your con- 
tent will be unflawed. It is written in 
English lovely enough to irradiate almost 
by itself the birthplace of its author, 
and the curve of its finely modeled sen- 
tences folds about humble and high 
topics with the pensiveness and clearness 
of an aureole. The song has many notes 
but a single key, the key of veneration, 
and its levities are as unperturbing as 
the laugh of a child in a church. The 
Golden Book, which is not Mr. Lindsay’s 
book at all, but a book by one Hunter 
Kelly, a pioneer afterwards known as St. 
Scribe, appears many times in ways that 
are as whimsical as they are mystical 
and marvelous, but which retain for Mr. 
Lindsay and the reader all the solemnity 
of the appearances of the Holy Grail in 
the legends of the Arthur cycle. The 
book is full of reverence, and in its rev- 
erence there is a throb. Much is rude 
and profane to the sight, but to the 
vision behind the sight all is significant 
and holy. Mr. Lindsay is a juggler who 
has turned saint without leaving his old 
craft, and it is perhaps natural that the 
Springfield which he draws should be- 
come Camelot without ceasing to be 
Springfield. 


It requires courage to compete with 
Alfieri, Schiller, Bjérnson, Swinburne, 
and John Drinkwater, as Miss Ada 
Sterling has done in her new treatment 
of “Mary Queen of Scots” (Oxford). 
The estimate of Miss Sterling’s abilities 
which the critic is able to form does not 
lessen his admiration of her courage. 
The forays into Schiller’s “Mary Stuart” 
with the spoils of which the present work 
has been quite openly and purposely en- 
riched are excused, if not justified, by 
the quality of its originalities, 
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Drama 


“The Tie That Liberates”’ 
and ‘‘The Hero’’ 


R. BUTLER DAVENPORT’S “Tie 
N That Liberates” at the Bramhall 
playhouse, and Mr. Gilbert Emery’s 
“Hero,” in special matinees at the Long- 
acre Theatre, both tempt me to write 
essays on their themes. Now a review 
that turns essay may not be a good re- 
view, but a play that impels a review to 
turn essay is commonly a living play. 
Both these dramas furnish the incite- 
ment. Mr. Emery is the shrewder 
craftsman, because the idea in his play 
is carried forward by the current and 
within the current; in Mr. Davenport 
the ideas pile the bed and line the banks 
of the stream with alluvial deposits. Al- 
luvium, however, is fertile, and so is 
Mr. Davenport’s philosophy. Not that 
he reasons quite all the time. He is 
severe with himself and his audience in 
the first two acts, but the third intro- 
duces a smart satiric episode unrelated 
to the main theme, but delighting the 
average spectator with the discovery that 
27th Street intersects Broadway. The 
fourth act brings in a bit of spectacle 
and melodrama in No Man’s Land, which, 
if friendly in a sort to the logic of the 


play, is foreign to its aesthetics. A play - 


intellectual at the start both in purpose 
and manner holds to the purpose, but 
forsakes the manner, and ends by becom- 
ing on the surface nondescript; the 
Kirchmesse or church mass has turned 
into a kermess. Self-fulfillment is the 
watchword of the hero, and it is curious 
to find a little of everything, special 
providences and miraculous conversions 
not excepted, in a play that started out 
so gallantly in the first two acts with 
the resolve to be itself and nothing else. 
The exhibit of ability is various and 
large; in the last act skill is shown in 
the conduct of that very difficult Ibsen- 
esque type of quiet drama in which emo- 
tion finds its data in intelligence. Two 
things in Mr. Davenport are very hope- 
ful; a boldness of invention most evi- 
dent to me in the composure of the first 
two acts, and the demonstration of 
capacities for popular and esoteric drama 
alike. These capacities in the present 
work, though neighborly, are uncom- 
bined; their combination should be fruit- 
ful. 

Daniel Havens, a playwright, seeks the 
liberation of his art and himself in four 
successive ties, family, marriage, friend- 
ship, country, each of which proves in 
turn to be a shackle and a hindrance. The 
fifth act is labeled “The Tie That Lib- 
erates,” and the spectator waits breath- 
lessly for the long delayed and unfore- 
seeable solution. The tie that liberates 
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is the relation to God. But this is no 
longer novel to the audience. In an 
earlier act the artist had proclaimed his 
allegiance to a self which he instantly 
identified with God, and the audience in 
the last act is in no mood to be electrified 
by his profession of allegiance to a God 
whom he instantly proceeds to identify 
with self. It may be remarked in pass- 
ing that the identification of the self 
with God is the basis of Emerson’s 
“Over-Soul,” and that the idea of God as 
liberator is almost verbally anticipated 
in the phrase about God in the Episco- 
palian collect, “whose service is perfect 
freedom.” 

Let us get back to Mr. Havens’s earlier 
ties. In family, marriage, friendship he 
has three times failed in the establish- 
ment of workable relations with his fel- 
low-men. Where is the fault? If I enter 
a subway train, and three persons suc- 
cessively edge away from my neighbor- 
hood, the fact would normally point, not 
to an epidemic of squeamishness in the 
passengers, but to some insalubrity in 
my dress or conduct or person. What is 
the insalubrity in Mr. Havens? He in- 
sists on himself, his unabated, undis- 
counted self, and he cannot see that all 
close human relations, even those which 
become in the end intellectually and 
morally lucrative, begin with some 
abridgment or curtailment of the self. 
An intact self is an unnourished, an un- 
fruitful, an abortive self, and the miser, 
in this as in other lines is practically 
as wretched as the beggar. One must 
dare, risk, trust, give, even of this in- 
timate treasure, if one would finally dis- 
cover in the overflow of one’s coffers the 
difference between thrift and parsimony. 
Daniel Havens thinks himself unselfish, 
because after his own self has had its 
way he is quite willing that all other 
selves shall have an equally unhindered 
way; he does not see the selfishness im- 
plicit in that “after.” The truth is that 
in this cramped and crowded world there 
is not independence enough to go round, 
and it follows that any man who gets 
his fill will get more than his share. The 
demand for a square meal, which is 
equity in New York, may be greed in 
Vienna. 

The logical outcome of the Havens 
philosophy would be solitude, and the 
practical outcome of solitude would be 
starvation—in other words, the steriliza- 
tion of that independence which, to an 
artist at least, is mainly valuable for its 
fertility. If Daniel Havens has any- 
thing pointed to say about life, it is be- 
cause he has lived with men amid all 
the hamperings and _ self-suppressions 
which life with men inflexibly exacts. 
Conversation affords a beautiful analogy. 
Speech is worthless in solitude, but half 
the time society is a check on speech. 
If a check, it is also a spur; and the very 
hardships under which the faltering 


artist groans in this confining and con- 
straining world are at once restraint and 
provocative, bridle and whip. But for 
the rigorous, formal, mouthing, and 
simpering Norway which Ibsen hated, 
there would have been no occasion for 
“Ghosts” or “A Doll’s House;” there 
might have been no occasion for Ibsen. 

Mr. Davenport as Daniel Havens had 
no trouble in lending to the part the 
attraction of a sympathetic personality; 
if he was sweetly reasonable, a hard- 
headed observer might have described 
him as unreasonably sweet. The sum 
of skill in the secondary parts was con- 
siderable, but the accommodation or at- 
tempering of part to part was very crude. 
Miss Mabel Frenyear as the sister was 
far too shrill for Mr. Davenport’s re- 
fined and gracious undertone, and the 
delicate-fibred play shrank and quivered 
under the onslaught of Mr. Alven Dex- 
ter’s crashing presence in the minor part 
of Leeds. 

“The Hero” is a modest family play 
in a meagre setting, but it possesses in- 
terest and a meaning. There are two 
brothers, Andrew and Oswald Lane. 
Andrew, the elder, a plain civilian with 
a wife and child, has time only to sell 
insurance, repeat Joe Millerisms, and ina 
quite incidental and inadvertent way to 
be affectionate and upright and generous 
and forgiving. Oswald, the younger 
brother, has returned from France with 
exploits to his credit and ribbons on 
his coat the flutter of which is repro- 
duced to the hearts of ignorant and ro- 
mantic women, beginning with his 
brother’s wife. Oswald, established in 
Andrew’s house, seduces one of its in- 
mates, a destitute Belgian girl, and pre- 
pares to leave his victim and her unborn 
child without a word and without a cent. 
He sows seeds of discord between An- 
drew and his wife by lyingly attributing 
to his brother the utterance of certain 
words which the wife regards as unfor- 
givable. He steals five hundred dollars 
which his brother held in trust for Bel- 
gian orphans (or their equivalent), thus 
at one stroke robbing the orphans for 
whom he had fought and robbing and 
shaming the brother on whose bread he 
had lived. I hardly know another case 
in literature where so simple an act em- 
braces so many infamies. Oswald is 
nevertheless brave, and the author has 
insisted on his valor even to the ironic 
culmination of allowing his absconding 
“hero” to die amid flames and blessings 
in the act of rescuing a young child from 
the fire that overwhelms a kindergarten. 
His brother, quite unaware of the facts, 
mourns his loss and honors his memory 
in passionate self-abasement. The re- 
pentant wife comes back to loyalty. 

The author wishes to show that valor 
may be as completely separable from 
character in an American Expeditionary 
soldier as in a housebreaker or a pirate, 


and to rebuke the imbecility of women 
who confound a daredevil with a 
chevalier. To give force to such a point 
the valor and the baseness should both 
be genuine. How far the author has 
gone in his insistence on the valor we 
have seen; he goes even further—and in 
my judgment quite too far—in his in- 
sistence on the baseness. He has so 
rashly broadened and amplified his 
charge that he has reduced its application 
almost, if not quite, to zero. Conscrip- 
tion is a besom that undoubtedly sweeps 
up a large amount of dirt, and I am a 
realist in my present estimates of human 
character; but the dead idealist or ro- 
manticist within me rises from his 
grave to protest against the attribution 
to any American soldier of the last and 
worst of the infamies ascribed to Oswald 
Lane. 

This Oswald is not only a hound; he is 
a sloven and a clown—traits which re- 
flect not only on the character, but on 
the very eyesight, of the women who put 
their hearts or. persons at his service 
with so reckless a precipitation. This, 
again, seems a breach of probability. 
Women are normally connoisseurs in 
men, and some amenity or gayety, some 
plasticity or intelligence, is presumable 
in the object of their worship. But the 
manners of Oswald would not stand com- 
parison with those of the first chance 
waiter who fetches you coffee and griddle 
cakes in a Bowery eatinghouse. Mr. 
Emery has written a comedy which is 
shapely in its main outlines and is in- 
teresting from start to finish, but which 
sins in the exaggeration of some of its 
high points and in negligence of the 
probabilities in the conduct of detail. 

The dramatist has deftly shielded the 
American army from reproach and him- 
self from the reproaches of that army by 
making Oswald a thief and a seducer be- 
fore enlistment. Indeed his work in a 
way serves the army by emphasizing the 
fact that its real glory consists, not in 
military virtue as such, but in military 
virtue as the outcome and the touch- 
stone of civic virtue. Mere fearlessness 
is relegated to its place. Its position 
in the scale of virtues is remarkable. To 
the a priori, the unhistorical, observer, 
the other virtues look diminutive at its 
side. The control of the lying, the 
grasping, the gorging instinct, the con- 
trol even of that mutinous sex-instinct, 
seem child’s play in comparison with the 
subdual of the seemingly resistless im- 
pulse which urges life to cling to life. 
Reasoning before the fact, who would 
not have prophesied that courage would 
be the last and rarest of the virtues? In 
point of fact it is the earliest and the 
commonest; in the male sex at maturity 
to-day it seems practically universal. It 
comes earliest, because war, the school 
of courage, is as old as the race, and it 
is commonest, because attendance in that 
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school is compulsory on adult males in 
the race’s childhood. The trumpet 
sounds, and chaste and unchaste, sot and 
anchorite, liar and truthteller, cheat and 
true man, join step with step and heart 
with heart in the stress of the victorious 
advance. This is in its way an honor 
to the race, but it follows that courage 
is sometimes solitary among virtues, that 
it is least to be trusted as a sign or 
pledge of the proximity or presence of 
the rest. “The Hero” is an illustration of 
the truth. 

A cast of merit is grouped around Mr. 
Grant Mitchell in his excellent portrayal 
of the mingled commonness and rarity 
in the heart of the generous elder 
brother. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


The Symphony Concerts— 
Two Recitals 


T is now quite clear that, like the best 
of things, symphonic concerts can be 
overdone. The doubts aroused here when 
the National Symphony was added to the 
other local orchestras have now been 
justified. The Philharmonic and the New 
York Symphonies have held their own, 
but there seems no room for more than 
those two at present as permanent fac- 
tors in the musical season. 

Even the Boston orchestra has found 
it hard this year to draw good audiences; 
and, while the visits of the Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
other Symphonies have not been wasted, 
not even the great name of Toscanini was 
sufficient to fill Carnegie Hall at the last 
concert of the Scala Orchestra. 

Nor is this all, Regret it as we may, 
New York has not responded with the 
expected eagerness to the appeal of 
Mengelberg. It has preferred to pa- 
tronize its own conductors. The Dam- 
rosch programmes have been good and 
varied. The Philharmonic schemes have 
been—welil, not so varied. Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, Brahms, and_ Richard 
Strauss have been played time and time 
again for months. New York still clings 
to the old gods of music. It loves to be 
re-told the things it knows. While Paris, 
London, Rome, and other capitals are 
helping modern art, we have looked 
coldly—even callously—on efforts to ex- 
tend the scope of music. We should not 
boast of this, by any means. It does not 
prove that we have better taste than 
foreign audiences. It merely empha- 
sizes our incurious attitude toward the 
new and bold and strange in art. 

On the occasion of his final concert 
here Mr. Toscanini gave us an Italian 
programme. The works performed bys 
his Italian orchestra were all by men of 
our own time and little known. Not all 
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A New Book By G. D. H. COLE 


GUILD 
SOCIALISM 


The principles of Guild Socialism— 
which mean substantially ‘ ‘democracy in 
industry” fully set forth by its leading 
exponent. Mr. Cole’s treatment is lucid 
throughout and brought right down to 
date, taking into account the lessons of 
the last few years in connection with 
the centralization of powers in the 
modern state. With special preface for 
American readers, suggesting the signifi- 
cance of Guild Socialism in relation to 
American industry. Net $1.60 


By Mr. Cole, Previously Published 


SOCIAL THEORY 


“A survey of liberty in terms of in- 
stitutions,” says the New Republic; 
“Guild Socialism has hitherto lacked a 
reasoned theory of social organization. 
In this book Mr. Cole makes a brave 
and wonderfully successful effort to 
grapple with its difficulties.” Net $1.50 
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In INDUSTRY 


A remarkably well-reasoned book plead- 
ing for the gradual adoption of | Guild 
Socialism in economic affairs. “Until 
there appears a _ parallel study of 
America’s basic industries, Mr. Cole’s 
book will stand without a rival in this 
field.”,—The Freeman. Net $2.75 
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of them, perhaps, deserved the compli- 
ment implied in their selection by the 
famous maestro. One might have sup- 
posed they would at least have awakened 
interest. But there were many empty 
seats at Carnegie Hall. And only the 
Italians in the audience seemed im- 
pressed by the nine works that were 
heard. 


Among them the most noteworthy by 
far were the overture to “Le Baruffe 
Chiozzotte” of Leone Sinigaglia, the 
“Notturno” and “Novelletta” of Giuseppe 
Martucci, and the “Serenate”’ (from 
“Chiari di Luna’) of Vincenzo Tom- 
masini. As an example of bright, 
sparkling orchestration, the overture to 
“Le Baruffe” (suggested by a Goldoni 
comedy) did credit to its inventor. Ro- 
mantic grace and charm, again, were 
evident in the Martucci numbers, more 
especially perhaps in the very beautiful 
and ingeniously scored ‘“Novelletta.” 
This, like the “Notturno,” by the bye, 
was a re-writing in orchestral form of 
what had first been published as a work 
for piano. The “Serenate” of Tom- 
masini had a poetic quality. 

Two other compositions in the scheme, 
a “Rondo Fantastico” of Pick-Mangi- 
agalli and the “Juventus” tone-poem of 
Victor de Sabata, had already been 
heard at the Metropolitan. The “Inter- 
mezzo del Sogno” (“Dream Interlude”) 
from “La Figlia del Re,” an opera by 
Adriano Lualdi which won the McCor- 
mick prize some time ago, was not well 
suited to the concert room. Nor did the 
long drawn-out and too fantastic “Bal- 
lata della Gnomid” (or “Ballad of the 
Gnomes”) of Respighi do more than 
weary and annoy the ear. The “Pis- 
anella” Suite of Pizzetti, which I had 
liked in Paris as an illustration of a 
weird and hectic tragedy by d’Annunzio, 
seemed rather commonplace, except in 
the first movement—an introduction to 
the tale of a fair courtesan who won all 
hearts, till, at the bidding of a Queen 
of Cyprus, she was smothered beneath 
masses of red roses. 

On Sunday Mr. Damrosch brought one 
more season of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra to a successful close, with a 
concert of unusual interest, devoted to 
the Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, 
Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasy” for violin and 
orchestra, and fragments of the delight- 
ful Ravel “Daphnis et Chloe” Suite. The 
soloist was Paul Kochanski, who con- 
firmed the deep impression he already 
had made. Mr. Damrosch will within a 
week or so direct an important Festival 
of Music arranged by the Oratorio So- 
ciety. Six programmes are announced 
to include “The Children’s Crusade” of 
Pierne, the “St. Matthew Passion Mu- 
sic” of Bach, Elgar’s “Dream of Geron- 
tius,” the Verdi “Requiem,” Excerpts 
from Wagner, and (presumably) Gluck’s 
“Tphigenia in Aulis.” The performances 


will take place at the Manhattan Opera 
House. 

The first of the two farewell concerts 
of the Boston Symphony brought us 
Brahm’s_ second Symphony, _ besides 
Ravel’s re-arrangement for orchestra of 
his “Valses Nobles et Sentimentales,” 
originally performed anonymously in 
Paris and one of the most eloquent move- 
ments from what some think the master- 
piece of Berlioz—his “Roméo et Juliette” 
Symphony. At the second and last con- 
cert of the season, Mr. Damrosch pro- 
duced the “Scotch” (fifth) Symphony of 
Mendelssohn. As he interpreted that 
work, it lost a great deal of its grace and 
charm. It took on a dull metronomic 
character and dragged us down: from 
fancy to hard fact. Yet there were mo- 
ments in the second and last movements 
when the Bostonians did full justice to 
themselves. Liszt’s empty “Orpheus” 
tone-poem, the Glazounoff Violin Con- 
certo, and Chabrier’s free and forceful 
Overture to “Gwendoline” completed 
what might have been a delightful pro- 
gramme. The solo violinist of the day 
was Richard Burgin, the Bostonian con- 
cert-master, who played with taste and 
feeling and a lovely tone that lent the 
semblance of sincerity to a poor hollow 
work. 

Of the recitals we have heard here 
lately the most pleasing were contributed 
(at the Town Hall) one by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch, a flawless pianist, with the new 
violinist, Alexander Schmuller, the other 
by that justly favorite barytone Oscar 
Seagle, whose finished phrasing and 
agreeable voice more than atoned for 
his imperfect diction and his want of 
spirit. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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Democracy and 


the Human Equation 


By ALLEYNE IRELAND 


This is no dry analysis of the structure 
of democratic institutions, but a vivid 
and arresting discussion of the vital 
problem of whether or not democratic 
methods can yield an efficient admin- 
istration of public business. 

$2.00 at ‘any bookstore. 
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